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SLEEPLESS 


Read the personal experience 
of a Doctor 


ANY thousands of testimonials have been received by 

the proprietors of ‘ Ovaltine,’ testifying to the supreme 
value of ‘Ovaltine’ for inducing sound, natural sleep. The 
following letter from a doctor is a further spontaneous tribute 
to © the world’s best night-cap.”’ 


Dear Sirs, 


I have great pleasure in testifving to the excellent qualities of 


‘Ovaltine’ as experienced by myself. 

For some few years I have sitffered from a mild degree of Insomnia, 
my sleep at night averaging three to three-and-a-half hours. Although I 
have prescribed ‘Ovaltine’ for my patients for a number of years on 
account of tts energising and soothing effects, I did not make a personal 
trial until about three weeks ago, when I sampled it for the first time, on 
the advice of my daughter, who has taken ‘Ovaltine’ for several months. 

I took a breakfast-cupful on retiving, and I had the best sleep I have 
had for some considerable time. JI thought this might merely be a 
coincidence, and repeated the experiment the following night with the 
same happy results. 

Needless to say, I have not missed my “ night-cap”’ since, and I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in coniinuing to prescribe a preparation which 
I have personally found of such inestimable benefit. My general health 
has improved, and I now sleep six to seven hours every night, and feel 
much more able to face the duties of the morrow than heretofore. 


Yours very truly, 





NOTE.—The name and address are withheld in accordance 
with medical etiquette—but the original letter can 


be seen at the offices of the proprietors of ‘ Ovaltine’ 





































You were right, 


*) little man! 


I certainly can smoke Four 
Square from morning to 
night without getting a dried- 
up mouth or a tainted tongue. 
It may be the way it’s 
blended, it may be the time 
taken in mellowing and 
maturing —I den’t know. 
But I do know this :—Four 
Square is packed and priced 
to suit my pocket, with the 
freshness and flavour to suit 
my taste. And I for one shall 
go on smoking it. 


FOUR SQUAR 


Tobaccos 








ext BLENDS To " 
COse FRO 


Empire Mixture (Green Squares) os an, ee 
Curlies (Purpie Squares) oe oe oo ee) SRR: 
Cut Cake ( Yellow Squares) .. oe as $9 rid. 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) oe 2 oi rid. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) .. 66 we) 8/24. 
Matured Virginia (Red Squares) .. ue op RE 
Sold in the new easy-to-open 1-0z. and 2-0z. vacuum tins. 


All Blends are Medium Strength. 


AND POUR SOUARF OUTSIZE VIRGINIA CIGARETTES, FLAT TINS, 25 FoR 1/An, 
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OR THE GARDENS OF DAMASCUS. THE ROYAL 
PALACE ON THE HILLS AT CINTRA. THE CAFES 
OF ALGIERS OR THE BEACH AT ESTORIL. THE 
ISLAND TOWNS AND WALLED CITIES OF 
DALMATIA. CARTHAGE AND THE BAY OF TUNIS. 
YOU CAN SEE THEM IN *ORION* AND 
*ORONTES* 


4 SPRING CRUISES SAILING APRIL 24TH, 
MAY 2ND, 16TH, 23RD, 8 OTHER 
CRUISES FROM JUNE TO AUGUST 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


PARTICULARS AND PRICED PLAN} FROM THE 
MANAGERS: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, €E.C.3 
WEST END OFFICES: 14 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 
& No. 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
TELEPHONES ; MAN. 3456 WHI. ¢981 TEM. 2258 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ING GEORGE’ 


on Monday. 


S life moved peacefully to its close 
Like his father he died in the last 
minutes of a dying day. Like him he spent some of his 
last hours sitting in an armchair in his room, and like 
him he was able to sign a State document on his last day 
of life. King Edward died in Buckingham Palace, 
King George in the country home King Edward bought. 
The swiftness of the King’s illness outstripped even the 
nation’s fears. On Wednesday he was out riding, on 
Saturday the first announcement telling of bronchial 
catarrh with “ signs of cardiac weakness which must be 
regarded with some disquiet ” appeared, but the infre- 
quency of the bulletins, and the mention on Monday 
morning of “a more restful night,” had encouraged 
an optimism suddenly extinguished by the announcement 
seven hours later of ** diminishing strength,” and in the 
event the King failed by six minutes to outlast the day. 
In him has passed from the earth the very mould and 
pattern of a constitutional monarch, wise, courageous, 
considerate, unaffected, simple. Whether he was a great 
man those who will may dispute. That he was a man great 
in kingship, if greatness in kingship consists in a faultless 
discharge of that high office, belongs to the realm of facts 
indisputable. Linked with him in sympathy through his 
long illness seven years ago, and in rejoicing by the Jubilee 
celebrations of last summer, his subjects everywhere 
have felt in his death the chili of a personal loss, 
* * * * 

To a king for whom the burden of a crown would have 
hardiy been supportable without the partnership in 
joy and sorrow which an ideal married life created there 
succeeds for the first time in English history since 
Charles HI a king without a consort. The single throne 
that stor.d in the House of Lords on Tuesday where two 
thrones had stood before is a visible reminder of the 


loneliness of the new King’s lot. Much will depend for 
him, and for the nation, on the part Queen Mary may con- 
tinue to take in public affairs, At this moment of 
bereavement the profound and_ respectful sympathy 
of all the nation is directed towards her. But she is capable 
of a courage that triumphs over grief. Her journey on 
foot through sleet and darkness behind her husband’s 
coffin to Sandringham Church on Tuesday was charac- 
teristic of a spirit which even widowhood will not daunt. 
Her experience and tact are caleulated to make the 
way of King Edward smoother in many fields so far as he 
may choose to avail himself of them. That is for him alone 
to decide. His mother is now his subject. She may be 
counted on to give her service ungrudgingly wherever 
it is sought, and the first claim on her comes from the 
King, both as son and sovereign. To the Privy Council 
on Tuesday King Edward gave the pledge which of all 
others the nation and the world would desire of him, 
that in all things he would follow in his father’s footsteps. 
No better confirmation could be sought of the assurance 
given to the dying King, “ All is well, Sir, with the 
Empire.” 
* * * « 

Geneva and Oil Sanctions 

The proceedings at Geneva this week dispel any idea 
that, to quote certain writers who assert with monotonous 
incessancy what they desire, “ oil-sanctions are dead.” 
They are by no means dead. The Committee of Eighteen 
on Wednesday decided to convene at once a committee 
of experts to pronounce on the material practicability 
of an embargo on petrol for Italy. That this is no 
mere face-saving device is clear from the fact that the 
experts are to concentrate on oil, disregarding for the 
moment the other commodities—coal, iron and steel— 
which it is proposed to prohibit; that the question of 
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stopping the marine transport of petrol as well as its 
export is to be studied; and that M. Titulescu, as 
Foreign Mimster of one of the chief exporting States, 
speaking in the Committee of Eighteen, entered the 
emphatie reminder that the principle of an embargo 
had been definitely agreed on already. Furthermore 
the disclosure by Mr. Eden that seven League States 
in the Mediterranean area had declared both their 
willingness and their ability to give support to Great 
Britain in the event of an attack by Italy on the British 
fleet may be taken to remove finally any danger of 
military reaction by Signor Mussolini to a petrol ban. 
Simultaneously the Committee of Thirteen registered, 
necessarily, the conviction that no good purpose would 
be served by attempting a new peace initiative at this 
juneture. It looks as if that will have to wait till the 
end of the campaigning season, failing developments 
in Italy of which there is at present no sign. 
* Ok * + 
Danzig, and the League 
Reporting to the League Council on Wednesday, 
Mr. Eden did not conceal the gravity of the situation 
in the Free City of Danzig. The situation is, indeed, 
not only grave but complicated, and it contains three 
distinct elements of danger. The first, perhaps the 
most serious, is the threat to the authority of the 
League, under whose jurisdiction Danzig was placed 
by the Treaty of Versailles. The Danzig Senate, which 
in September agreed to reverse certain unconstitutional 
measures, has failed to fulfil its undertaking and ignored 
the authority of the League’s High Commissioner, Mr. 
Sean Lester. Having failed to secure a majority large 
enough to revise the constitution, the National Socialists 
have behaved as if the constitution did not exist. Thus 
a second danger exists in the violence done to the rights 
and liberties of the non-Nazi minority in Danzig, which 
numbers over 40 per cent. of its citizens. But, thirdly, 
this conflict is transformed into a conflict with Germany 
because of the support, in money, material and propa- 
ganda, which the Danzig Nazis receive from Germany 
through Herr Forster, a German citizen, who is the 
agent of the party in Danzig. Thus, the struggle 
depends on whether the writ of Germany or of the 
League should run in Danzig. It is essential the League 
should support resolutely any action which will establish 
its Commissioner's authority. 
* * * * 
M. Herriot and M. Laval 
The resignation of the Laval Cabinet will, it appears, 
embarrass M. Herriot and the Radicals even more than 
M. Laval. M. Herriot’s motives for resignation were 
clear; he wished to dissociate himself from M. Laval 
well in advance of the coming elections. Why he did 
not resign before is equally clear; he did not wish to 
precipitate a Cabinet crisis before the Budget was passed. 
Indeed, he would have liked his five colleagues to continue 
in the Cabinet, and M. Laval to remain in power until 
the elections. But, having caused the fall of the Cabinet, 
he will not form a Government himself. But neither, 
it seems, will M. Laval, who prefers to wait until the 
crisis is severe enough for him to come forward as the 
saviour of France ;_ he will certainly not, for the moment, 
relieve M. Herriot of his responsibility. Thus it appears 
that France will be without a Government at a moment 
when both domestic and international affairs conspicu- 
ously need firm handling. A dissolution is one possibility. 
Otherwise there appears to be only M. Daladier, now 
President of the Radical-Socialist Party, willing to take 
office. If he does, it will be as leader of the Front 


Populaire, faced with the opposition of the Bank of 
France, and the prospect of a financial crisis and de- 
Electoral tactics and loyalty to the State 
yo ill together, 


Valuation. 


——————. 


Great Britain and Egypt 

The ground is gradually being prepared for sei, 
discussions between Great Britain and Egypt. Th 
British Government, to judge from Cairo reports, pref 
to raise the more difficult questions first. What they »», 
is clear enough. The 1930 treaty broke down oy 4), 
question of the status of the Sudan. That probje 
has still to be resolved, and in addition the reductip 
of the British force in Egypt to the figure mention 
in 1930 is obviously impracticable in existing circum, 
stances—nor can it be supposed that any Egyptiy 
would seriously desire it. But questions must be raig. 
regarding procedure as well as regarding the order , 





discussion. Mr. Henderson in 1930 took the view , 
Foreign Secretary that any agreement signed yj 





Egypt must be ratified by a constitutionally elect) 
Parliament. That view still prevails. Egypt-will shor) 
elect a Parliament under the revived constitution of 
1923, and it remains to be seen whether the Unite 
Front will hold together at any rate till the time {i 
ratification of an agreement comes, or failing thy f 
whether a Wafd majority can claim to have been fair] f 
and regularly elected, and qualified, therefore, to sig | 
as a Government constitutionally in office. The situatioy 
is considerably complicated by the resignation of thy 
Prime Minister, Nessim Pasha, and the refusal of Nahg 
Pasha, the Wafd leader, to form a Government. If th; 
task falls to the Liberal leader, Mohammed — Pashy § 
Mahmud, no more than an initiation of negotiations wi 
be possible, for a Mahmud Cabinet would certainly be 
displaced after the elections. 
* * * * 

Prince Starhemberg's Austria 

Austria may expect considerable advantages from tly 
success of Dr. Schuschnigg’s visit to Prague. 
unfortunately, expect much from the internal policy 
announced by Prince Starhemberg at the meeting 
the Patriotic Front in Vienna on Sunday. The Heiu- 
wehr leader declared that the history of Austria was 
indissolubly connected with the history of the Hapsburg. 
promised that the connexion should be restored, ani 
named “ Kaiser Otto,” as the proper person to restor 
it. Equally firmly he promised that there should be | 
no restoration of political liberty. Austria is a | 
authoritarian State, in which the Patriotie Front. shal 
perform the functions assigned to the Party in othe 
dictatorships; no other political party is to exist: | 
only members of the Patriotic Front may be employed. 
even in the humblest capacity, by the State. It is noi 
surprising that Prinee Starhemberg’s  announcemien 
was preceded, and has been followed, by a revival | 
National Socialist activity in Austria, and he has done | 
much to make it successful. But, fortunately, his 
power seems to have declined recently. Not he. but 
Dr. Schuschnigg and the Clerical Socialists, lead_ the} 
Patriotic Front, whose monopoly of political activity | 


She cannot 





may even mean the end of the Heimwehr as 
independent political organisation. i 
x * * * ; 
Japan’s Foreign Policy : 
The ambiguous relations between Japan’s Cabinct aii | 


her General Staff make it unsafe to regard the declara: | 
tions of Mr. Hirota to the Diet on Tuesday as a decisiv' 
exposition of Japan’s intentions in foreign 
The Foreign Minister’s speech, indeed, has a certail 
unreality in its blandness, and is vague enough to requil 
further definition at many points. In China, said 
Hirota, Japan desires the cessation of unfriendly action. 
a final adjustment of relations between China, Mai: f 
chukuo and Japan, and the supression of Communisni 
her historic friendship with the great naval power 
will decide her naval policy: what causes her concet 
is the “ excessive armaments ” of the U.S.S.R. in East 


policy 
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Siberia. This is not a convincing account either of 
Japan’s actions or her intentions ; but there is more 
reality in Mr. Hirota’s statement that the maintenance 
of Japanese stability depends on free access to sources 
raw materials and to markets for finished goods. A 
similar statement was made by Dr. Goebbels on Saturday, 
when he announced that to Germany, as to Japan, a 
solution of the colonial problem is a pressing necessity. 
The two speeches, by the spokesmen of two militant 
nations, merely emphasise once again the connexion 
between the economic problem and aggressive nationalism, 
* * * * 

An Italian Advance 

In last week’s engagement in Southern Abyssinia 
General Graziani undoubtedly scored a success. For 
nionths past Ras Desta, operating in arid and _ scrub- 
covered country in which any large concentration of troops 
is extremely difficult, has threatened the flank of any 
Italian advance towards the North, By a vigorous and 
well-conducted thrust this threat has for the time being 
been dispelled. The Italian attack was made over 
country which lends itself to the action of light tanks and 
owing to its waterless nature is unfavourable to sustained 
defensive action. Its first impetus has carried it about 
one-third of the way towards the hill country in which the 
Dawa and Ganale Doria have their sources, and where the 
jirst determined Abyssinian resistance is likely to be met. 
The Italian estimate of Abyssinian casualties seems to be 
fantastically high, and the claim that the main trade 
route from Kenya to Addis Ababa has been cut is com- 
pletely without foundation. This route lies many miles 
to the West of the farthest point so far reached by the 
recent advance, and will only acquire any degree of im- 
portance if and when the railway is severed. It seems 
probable that General Graziani’s push in this direction 
was a precautionary measure, and that it will be followed 
by a resumption of the advance through the Ogaden on 
Harrar. So far as it went it was undoubtedly successful, 
und it was particularly welcome in Rome, where a little 
tonic was badly needed, 


* * * * 
Church and State 
Six years ago, within a few days, the Church Assembly 
passed a resolution requesting the Archbishops to appoint 
a Commission to report on the problem of Church and 
State. Its report is now published in a small blue volume 
of large print, and the evidence in another, the two 
together representing an amount of work which even 
Royal Commissions, notoriously dilatory, would usually 
reckon to discharge in a year. This question of pace 
is worth noticing, since the Church authorities still neglect 
it; for the revised prayer-book itself was lost largely 
through the immoderate time spent over its production. 
But having said that, let us cordially recognise the strength 
of the Commission (presided over by Lord Cecil), the 
lucidity and thoroughness of its own work, and the 
extreme interest of much of the evidence which it collected 
irom a remarkable body of witnesses. Its findings 
are unanimous. It is unfortunate that for obvious 
reasons the report, appearing at this particular moment, 
cannot be accorded the space in this or other journals 
that a recommendations 
merits, 


discussion of its important 


* % * * 


The Question of Disestablishment 

The Commission does not advocate Disestablishment, but 
recommends instead that Parliament be asked to give 
certain Church Measures the effect ef statutes without 
itself passing them. Confined though this privilege 
would be to * spiritual *” measures (certified as such by 
the Archbishops, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker), 
and hedged about even so with a multitude of guarantees, 


it is highly doubtful whether any House of Commons 
would concede such powers while memory of the 
Prayer-book controversy lasts. Whether it should is 
arguable. On the whole the step would be justitied, 
provided the Church improved sufliciently its at present 
still very inadequate machinery for making the lay voice 
heard within its own organisation. Professor Ernest 
Barker contends with reason in the Evidence volume 
that Parliament’s true function has been to keep a 
balance on the lay side, and that it cannot be dispensed 
with until the internal balance of Church government 
is rendered less unequal. Meanwhile it is impossible 
to ignore entirely the remarkable body of witnesses 
in the Evidence volume, representing disestablished or 
unestablished branches of the English Churech—in Ireland, 
Wales, Canada and South Africa. For they testify 
almost unanimously how in their own experience a 
Church that is not established can fare as well as a Church 
that is (and in many better). The report 
declares against disestablishment, but it has in no sense 
banished the issue from discussion. 
* * * * 


The Abolition of the Irish Senate 

The Senate of the Irish Free State is about to die. 
Unless Mr. de Valera agrees to a prolongation of its life, 
it will cease to exist on the 11th of next month. The 
President has given no indication that he will make 
proposals for any alternative form of Second Chamber, 
and therefore the very real dangers of single-chamber 
government are alarmingly imminent. Quite apart 
from the vexed question of the method of appointment 
or election of the Senate, the situation that would arise 
under a form of constitution that would leave the Dail 
omnipotent would be fraught with the gravest dangers. 
Irish politicians are not notorious for deliberation, and laws 
which might be passed by the Dail-as a result of the 
clash of party passions would be immediately effgetive, 
once the restraining and delaying functions of a second 


wavs 


chamber were abolished. Judges might be dismissed, 
the frecdom of the revolutionary 
currency reforms passed at a single sitting. Almost 
any action might be taken, and by a Government resting 
on the very narrowest majority. Mr. de Valera has 
willed it, but he may well live to see single-chamber 
government operate to his own 
profits by the absence of a Senate to prolong the fife of 
the present Dail indefinitely. 
* * x * 


Press abolished, or 


undoing —unless he 


Steel Coaches and Safety 

On two occasions recently, railway accidents have 
been caused by trucks or carriages becoming detached 
from a train and causing obstruction to oncoming ex- 
presses. The failure of a coupling may sometimes 
occur in spite of every precaution, but the resultant 
catastrophe, particularly in the recent case of the night 
express. from Penzance to London, brings urgently to 
the fore the question of the materials of coach con- 
struction. During the evidence given at the Ministry 
of Transport enquiry into the Shrivenham disaster, on 
Tuesday, it was stated categorically that “ the massive 
steel frame of the brake van” took the brunt of the 
strain of the impact, and its body was left practically 
intact. The chief mechanical engineer of the G.W.R. 
gave it as his opinion that the small casualty-list (only 
one passenger was killed) was entirely, attributable to 
the fact that the coaches were cneased iin steel. This is 
evidence which cannot be ignored, and the railway 
companies owe it to travellers to replace their old rolling- 
stock with passenger coaches of this type as soon as possible. 
Safety has been considerably increased by the substitution 
of electricity for gas. But here is a further measure 
the need for which is abundantly demonstrated. 
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THE KING WE MOURN 


HE death of no sovereign of these realms through- 
out their history has created more profound or 
widespread grief than King George V’s. That is a 
large claim, but it is justified. His father enjoyed 
great popularity, but it was of a different texture 
from the affection King George inspired. Queen 
Victoria, after years of eclipse, had re-established a 
lasting hold on the hearts of her people, but in her 
lonely widowhood she could not appeal to a nation 
and an empire as King George did through five-and- 
twenty years in virtue not only of his own personality 
but of the family circle of which he was the head. 
Owing immensely much to his mother, Queen 
Alexandra, the King set his duty to his home at least 
as high as his duty to his kingdom. And he was right. 
No greater service could have been rendered to the 
nation than the spectacle, of which the world from 
time to time caught revealing glimpses, of King 
George’s sons and daughter growing up under the 
guidance of their father, and of as wise and devoted 
a consort as ever lightened the tasks of a British 
king, and taking up one by one those public duties 
which all of them have performed so unpretentiously 
and so well. On one of them, King Edward VIII, 
falls now the hardest duty of all. In the success with 
which he may be counted on to discharge it the first 
ingredient will be his father’s training and example. 
In King George dignity and simplicity were 
uniquely mingled. He owed much to the fortune of 
his birth, which made him a king’s second son, not 
the heir-apparent to the throne, and enabled him to 
be brought up as a serving sailor. He mastered his 
profession. He commanded his own ships. He so 
far combined sagacity and knowledge as to convince 
so obdurate a doctrinaire as Sir John Fisher on at 
least one occasion that the First Sea Lord was 
wrong and that the royal sailor, at that time Prince 
of Wales, was right. Till he came to the throne he 
was a subject and a citizen. When he succeeded 
his father he remained one with his fellow-citizens 
still. He had an intense sense of duty. His 
life might have been longer if he had spared 
himself more. He took each task as it came, 
and quietly and efficiently discharged it. Eight 
years before he became king himself, when his father 
was struck down with sudden illness on the eve of 
his coronation, his sister, Princess Victoria (whose 
death so little preceded his) said of him that “ the 
Prince of Wales was beyond all praise—good, helpful 
and quiet ; he managed everything.” 

Those qualities remained characteristic throughout 
his life. The King was humble, but with no false 
humility. He could act with decision and _ inde- 
pendence, as he did in regard to the Parliament Bill 
procedure in 1910. He was conscious of the great- 
ness of his office, and the inability of any mortal 
man to fill it to perfection. He was probably never 
fully conscious of the narrowness of the gulf which 
separated his achievement from perfection. How 
continually, in places where speech was free and no 
servile reverence for royalty laid restraints on 


sandour, has tribute been paid to King George’s 


wisdom and tact and instinctive rightness. Hoy 
‘rarely, if ever, has the opinion been uttered, cither jp 
bitterness or regret, that the King was wrong. Year 
‘by year in increasing measure he evoked the affection 
of an Empire. His critical illness eight years ago 
revealed for the first time what the King meant 
to the nation. From that-.time there. was a new 
intimacy in the relationship between sovercign 
and people. The invention of wireless did much 
to foster it, by enabling his subjects to the limits 
of his realms to hear his voice and to realise behind 
the voice the monarch who was essentially a man 
of like substance to themselves. And the unprece- 
dented depth and intensity of the enthusiasm that 
found expression in the Silver Jubilee celebrations 


was a revelation and a matter for profound emotion | 


to the King himself. For this generation he will 
remain an unfading memory. 

The span of King George’s reign has seen the 
world in many respects revolutionised. The radio, 
the motor-car, the cinematograph have become 
the commonplaces of civilisation since he ascended 
the throne. And all but four years of his rule were 
darkened by the War and the stresses and anxieties 
that were its legacy. All that in different ways 
affected King George and his family. But it is 
more relevant today to dwell on a change 
of immense significance to his subjects everywhere, 
in which his personal part was large. During his 
reign the Colonies beeame Dominions and the Empire 
a Commonwealth. That statement may not be strictly 
accurate chronologically. The process had begun 
before King Edward died. But it was during King 
George’s reign that the Commonwealth in its present 
form, and with its present self-consciousness, took shape, 

And the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
what it is, with its freedom unrestricted and _ its 
loyalty unqualified, because at the heart of the 
Empire there has ruled for a quarter of a century a 
King of all the Britains familiar with his Dominions 
from personal knowledge, of whose discerning sym- 
pathy they were constantly made aware. It is 
significant that while King Edward VII travelled 
chiefly in Germany and Austria and France, King 
George V travelled chiefly over the British Empire. 
He began his journeys as a midshipman of fourteen, 
he visited Cape Colony immediately after Majuba 
in 1879, and again twenty-two years later as the Boer 
War was ending. He inaugurated the new Parlia- 
ment of the Australian Commonwealth, and held a 
Coronation Durbar in India on the occasion of 
his third visit to the great dependency whose last 


advance towards Dominion status he was to see | 


foreshadowed, if not yet quite realised. ‘I have 
looked on Your Royal Highness,” wrote Lord Esher 
as long ago as 1908, “as the first member of the 
Royal Family who has ever grasped the meaning, 
from personal experience, of Britain overseas.” 
The knowledge and understanding which justified 
that tribute then had been vastly deepened and 
extended by the time the King was called to take 
leave of his dominion and his Dominions, 
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A great King has died, a King who has done 
more for his realm than most of his subjects yet 
fully comprehend. For kingship itself he has done 
almost infinitely much. Among the monarchs of 
the earth he stood solitary in his supremacy. The 
War sent his German cousin to exile at Doorn 
and his Russian cousin to death at Ekaterinberg. 
It swept the ruling Hapsburg from his dual throne. 
Its remoter consequences submerged the Italian 
monarchy. King George it left enduringly estab- 
lished in his rule over a people knitted throughout the 
world as never before into a common unity by a 
common loyalty. There is no antiquarian or super- 


stitious veneration for kingship as such in this realm 
or this Commonwealth. It has to prove itself in the 
person of a King. Andit has been King George V’s 
supreme achievement that in a day when monarchy 
is in eclipse in far more than half the world he has set 
kingship in this country not only beyond the breath 
of challenge but beyond the breath of criticism. 
His son ascends the vacant throne sustained by the 
confidence and loyalty of an undivided nation. 
To call on him to equal his father’s virtues is to 
set the demand almost too high. If he can approach 
them he will have more than earned his people’s 
gratitude, 


THE KING WE SALUTE 


N the person of a new King there ascends the 
Throne an unknown quantity. That must nearly 
always be so, for kingship is a unique office. In other 
capacities Edward VIII has, as Prince of Wales, 
been very much in the public eye. Millions have 
seen him personally, and everyone in the Empire 
knows his photographs. His doings have filled a 
considerable space in the newspapers for twenty years. 
For all that, anyone trying to estimate his qualities 
for his new task has little to go upon. 

Some formal facts must, of course, be brought into 
account. As Prince, he has travelled widely, visited 
nearly every corner of the Empire, and in some— 
especially in Western Canada—spent considerable 
time. He has likewise visited the United States and 
South America. On the European Continent he has 
been in the habit of sojourning (unofficially) about as 
much as—not conspicuously more or less than—is 
usual with young men of means and leisure. Adding 
it all together, he is one of the world’s most travelled 
personages, if mileage be the test. But is it? Does 
it add much to equip the wearer of the Crown, that 
he has chased steers in Alberta, shot elephants in 
tropical Africa, played polo and squash rackets all 
over the world, or ridden point-to-point races on a 
great variety of occasions? Yet these, apart from 
the performance of ceremonial functions, are the 
kinds of activity chiefly reported of the Prince of 
Wales during the post-War years. Blameless indeed, 
but irrelevant to his new career. What one would 
really have liked to know, was how far upon his 
rounds in the Empire he had used the opportunities 
given him for studying how it was governed—its vast, 
bewildering, yet absorbing variety of constitutions, 
political outlooks, traditional methods, and leading 
statesmen. That is the harvest of travel which, if 
he has it, will be an asset to him now. We have 
little means of judging whether he has it or not. 
The daily newspapers, that have talked so much 
gossip about him, have on these really important 
topies—perhaps necessarily—been silent. 

It is the same with his earlier upbringing. We 
know that during the War he was attached to the 
Staff at G.H.Q. ; that he previously spent some terms 
at Magdalen College, Oxford; that earlier still he 
was a cadet at Dartmouth. We need not suppose 
any of these experiences valueless, but we can be 
quite certain that the Prince could not undergo them 
in the sense and in the way that any ordinary person 


would. 


The inferences that might be drawn from 
them about anybody else, cannot be drawn in his 
ease. That is no fault of his, but it is the fact. In 
one way his father was more fortunate; he did not 
become Heir Presumptive till he was twenty-six, 
and his experience of the Navy before that was 
genuinely professional. Edward VIII has been in 
the direct succession to the Crown since his birth. 

What then is known of him? Chiefly, perhaps, 
that he has “ personality.” And what, in a Royal 
personage, does personality mean? It means 
that in sustaining his part he has been more than a 
lay figure ; that when people come into touch with 
him, they find him individual and arresting; when 
they converse with him, he has something of interest 
to say. Here has been the secret of his world-wide 
popularity. It is not an casy accomplishment for 
persons so placed, nor is it at all common among 
them. His grandfather, Edward VII, had it in a 
conspicuous degree ; and there is no doubt that in 
this and some other characteristics the new King 
recalls his ever-popular namesake. It is a gift that 
will advance a King a very long way along the path 
of duties which pertain to the modern Head of the 
British Empire. But, like most gifts, it carries a 
risk—the temptation to rely on it too exclusively. 
It was a risk that Edward VII did not escape. Few 
criticised what he did or left undone, while he lived ; 
for his charm disabled criticism. But after his 
reign was over it was noted that the prerogatives 
and effective personal influence of the Monarch had 
diminished and not increased during its course. If 
Edward VIII—who has the advantage over his 
grandfather of ascending the throne much younger— 
is to profit fully by the lesson of his career, he will 
seek to combine with the qualities of that brilliant 
monarch some others that were more conspicuously 
displayed by Queen Victoria and by George V. 

We have faith that he will rise to the height of his 
great calling. The last fault that anyone has cver 
charged him with hitherto is inertia. On the con- 
trary he has given at times—espcecially in the physical 
sphere—an impression of over-activity, of resting too 
little, of taking too incessant a toll of his nerves. 
But that, if it be so, is the defect of a warm and 
spirited, not of a weak or commonplace nature. 
And of kingship this is certain—that, if great qualities 
‘of character are there, it will find openings for them 
and call them out. Nothing could be further from 
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the truth than to suppose the position of a British 
constitutional monarch a sort of gilded captivity. 
His opportunities and responsibilities are alike mag- 
nificent, and should make unfailing appeal to all the 
best that is in him. If this was the case before the 
passing of the Statute of Westminster, it is now 
doubly so. The theory whereby the King, as the 
sole formal element of unity in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is separately “advised” by six 
separate Governments, each for the sphere of the 
nation that they govern, may be accurately described 
as a fiction. But it is not necessarily the worse for 
that; fictions honestly and ably adhered to have 
played a great part in the history of past progress. 
Nobody supposes that Edward VIII, any more than 
George V, will be able to keep himself acquainted 


RUDYARD 


M* RUDYARD KIPLING’S death occurred 

too late for mention in last week’s Spectator, 
and today it is inevitably overshadowed for the 
nation by a greater bereavement. But even now 
some estimate of the man entitled to be regarded 
as the doyen of English letters is due. Mr. Kipling 
was not the oldest living author of distinction 
(Mr. Shaw is nine years older), but the longest 
effectively before the public. Plain Tales from 
the Hills, that first book of short stories which 
sarried his name at once throughout the English- 
speaking world, was published before he was 23; and 
the major part of his output, both for quantity and 
quality, fell within the ensuing eleven years before 
his grave illness in 1899. Had that illness proved 
fatal, as for many anxious days seemed likely, his 
name, as a dazzling and immeasurable * might-have- 
been,” would have stood altogether higher in our 
literature than it will now. 

In estimating the higher flight of his genius one 
must estimate the character of the age which fostered 
it. The Imperialism of the ‘nineties was compounded 
of a few simple elements in the England which lay 
immediately behind it. “ One was that forthright form 
of Evangelicalism—* fundamentalist ” we might call 
it today—which ruled mid-Victorian England and 
caused people in all ranks of society to live with one 
eye fixed perpetually on the Last Judgement. What- 
ever be thought of this creed on the intellectual side, 
its efficiency value was incontestable. It caused 
Englishmen for two generations to display in industry, 
in world-enterprise, in exploration, and in such a task 
as the ruling and defence of India, qualities that the 
men of no other contemporary nation equalled. 
Kipling, who had the ereed in his bones, was intensely 
eonscious of its results ; and for him Englishmen were 
the Lord’s people, and foreigners “lesser breeds 
without the law,” even at a time when the decay of 
faith was in truth sapping all his assumptions. 
Secondly, there was the undoubted fact that in 
colonising and exploring, in administering coloured 
peoples and in replacing their lawlessness by law, the 
mid-Victorian English had led the world. The 
Kiplingite deduction, that this had come about by 
nature, not accident, and due to inherent 
superiorities in the English race, is hardly borne out 
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EE 


in detail with the inner politics of five other natig, 
besides Great Britain. But he may none the Jq 
make his moral headship a felt reality in each, ayy 


sect an example of public spirit and adherence to dy, ¢ 


that will not be lost on any of them. 
Corresponding to the impartiality with which }, 
must be King of * all the Britains,” and not of Grey 
Britain merely. is his duty to be King of all class 
rich and poor, brain-workers and hand-workers alije. 
Here his course can never be easy ;_ but if he folloy, 
in his father’s footsteps—as in his Accession statemey 
he declared he would—it will be clear. We see , 
reason to doubt that he will, and that the speci 
lustre with which history will on this account crow 


George V’s name, may in due course rest equally upe f 


his son’s name also, 


KIPLING 


by the world’s subsequent developments ; but it wa} 


more plausible at the time, and its pride in servic 
(the “white man’s burden ”’) was no mean prid 


Last, and very closely interwoven with the rest, wa f 


the idea that the Englishman had a permanent lea 


in the development and use of machines ; a lei 


attributable to the Evangelical honesty and vigilano 
(* They do not teach that their God will rouse the 
a little before ) which cou 
alone match machinery’s austere requirements. | 
this main idea Kipling has given in prose and ves 
more memorable expression than any other author; 
and though the nationalist British twists which } 
put on it seem today obvious anachronisms, they wa 
not so unplausible at the time. 


the nuts work loose ” 


But he had grave limitations. The new idealism: 
the twentieth century found in him nothing but a 
uncomprehending foe. With the social reformin 
current which rejuvenated British society he couli 
make no useful contacts at all. It was not meré 
that, while he knew so much about fighting lawles- 
ness in India, he knew so little about the desperi 
wars against slumdom and drink, sweating and diseas 
and destitution at home; it was that the whole this 
worldly character of these modern betterments dil 
not square with his other-worldly Last-Judgemer' 
outlook. And so he fell back on the safe mine 
themes of literature —on_ praising his 
Sussex, his home sights, his dog, his garden; @ 


archacologising and boating ; on reading the ancieit) 


and writing attractive fancies in prose and ver 
about the Romans and Grecks. 
ment of these pieces, glorified as many of the 


are by the alembic of style, to say that in con} 
parison with his promise they are but a_ notal) 


aftermath. 


A permanent place in literature is assured to hit, 


but what place remains still uncertain. It is possi) 
that his poetry will outlast his prose; already the 
date less. 
letters characterised his carly tale 
Conqueror as the ~ 
few would do so now. 
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Chantey ” is really astonishing in the originality of 
its conception and the clean fineness of its execution ; 
and even in late books so obviously on his more 
modest level as Puck of Pook’s Hill you may find a 
short piece as wonderful and as deeply felt as the 
Roman soldier’s prayer to Mithra, Before the whole 


A SPECTATOR’S 


T has fallen to The Spectator in the course of its history 
| to record the deaths of five British sovereigns. A 
study of the verdicts passed in its columns on the two 
earliest of them, King George IV and his successor, is an 
instructive revelation of the strangely low repute in which 
the throne was in those days held, or of the candour by 
which Press criticism was in those days marked, or—more 
probably -of both. What, it may be asked with some 
curiosity, would the elegist find to say of George IV? 
He found this, among other things : 

“A very nice attention to the rigidities of moral 
observance can hardly be asked from one who, to the 
vigour of youth and an eminently handsome person, 
unites a complete command of fortune, and whose 
will every man who surrownds him is more anxious 
to flatter than to regulate. The King at a very early 
period of his life gave evidence of his fondness for 
female society ; a failing of all others the most excus- 
able, but it not unfrequently brings down on its 
possessor a degree of censure that the colder and 
darker vices of a disposition inherently evil do not 
provoke.” 

There follows a list of the principal successive objects of 

His Majesty’s amours, and the quarrel between him and 

Queen Caroline is summed up heavily against the Queen. 
* * * * 


Rather strangely William IV evokes distinctly stronger 
criticism, prefaced with the remark that the strictures 
‘are the dispassionate convictions of a calm 
retrospect having no regard to aught but the plain 
truth.” 
The plain truth thus commended is that 

“on the throne, as in private life, William IV 
appears to have been a good-hearted man with frank 
impulses and kindly feelings; willing to do right but 
not unfrequently doing wrong from want of know- 
ledge and strength of mind. He had little informa- 
tion and strong prejudices. Though sufficiently 
conceited and self-willed, he was easily imposed upon 
and led by the designing.” 

Or, if you will: 

* His late Majesty, though at times a jovial and, 
for a king, an honest man, was a weak, ignorant, 
commonplace sort of person. . . . Notwithstanding 
his feebleness of purpose and littleness of mind, his 
ignorance and his prejudices, William IV was to the 
Jast a popular sovereign, but his very popularity was 
acquired at the price of something like public 
contempt.” 

* x * * 


When it is considered that these appreciations appeared 
in each case within some four days of the late King’s 
death the changes that a century has brought in journa- 
listic method are sufficiently demonstrated. The change 
indeed was effected in much less time than that. When 
Queen Victoria died in 1901 no word was spoken of her 
in these columns but in praise, though of her son as he 
«scended the throne a certain subtle criticism 
Luplied, in the suggestion that 

“as to the past we believe that the nation will not 
and ought not to think. Their attention must be 
lixed on the King that is and will be and not on the 
Prince of Wales. The King will be judged and ought 
to be judged solely by his life and actions as King.” 


is 





future of poetry and poetic appreciation in England 
there stands at present a formidable question-mark ; 
but if it ever comes to count again, as it used to count, 
in the lives of the young intelligentsia, there is a 
substantial corpus of Kipling’s verse that can scarcely 
be forgotten. 


NOTEBOOK 


The Order of Service followed by the great gathering 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday had necessarily to be 
compiled in haste, and any word of captious criticism 
would be ungenerous, the more so since the service was, 
I believe, that used after Queen Victoria’s death. But 
the one prayer in which King George was mentioned was 
taken from the Order for the Burial of the Dead in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the whole service found its 
centre in the words : 

“We give Thee hearty thanks for that it hath 
pleased Thee to deliver Thy servant KING GEORGE 
out of the miseries of this sinful world.” 

What does this mean? That if the King had died at 
sixty instead of seventy, and so been spared ten vears of 
the miseries of this sinful world, our cause for thanksgiving 
would have been by so much the greater ? Does such a 
doctrine deserve to be perpetuated ? And could no word 
of thanks have been uttered for the King’s life, what 
he did, what he gave, what he was? Very different was 
the note sounded at the outset of the Prime Minister's 
broadcast address on Tuesday night, ‘* After he had served 
his own generation by the will of God he fell on sleep.” 
* * * * 

What did Mr. Masefield, in the sonnet he cabled from 
Los Angeles, mean by the quatrain : 

* And when the War was ended, when the thought 

Of revolution took its hideous place, 

His courage and his kindness and his grace 

Scattered or charmed its ministers to naught” ? 

What revolution, where ? The whole sonnet deals with 
England (the Poet Laureate should surely have said 
Britain) but the threat of revolution here after the War 
is surely a new discovery. 

* * * * 

What is the worst history-book extant ? An interesting 
question, and the more so when answered by a man who 
was a considerable historian himself. The answer, in 
fact, is surprising. ‘* The worst book of history that I 
have ever read is Sir George Trevelyan’s American 
Revolution.” The speaker is President Wilson, and the 
dictum is recorded in Mr. Ray Stannard Baker's new 
volume of the President’s Life and Letters. The reason 
for the verdict, good or bad as it may be, is disarming, 
for Mr. Wilson added, ** How absurd at this time to believe 
that the English were all wrong and that we were all 
right.” (I hope I need warn no one against confusing 
Sir George Trevelyan with his son, the present Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge.) 

* *  * * 

A rather curious testimony to Mr. Kipling’s past vogue 
comes from an unexpected quarter. Bermondsey enjoys 
the possession of a Kipling Street and a Rudyard Place. 
Why and how? I have made some inquiries—or rather 
had some inquiries made for me—and find that the 
thoroughfares in question were originally Nelson Street 
and Hamilton Place respectively. But during the Boer 
War (thanks, no doubt. to ** The Absent-Minded Beggar *’) 
the popular demand for a_ re-christening became 
irresistible. Why Bermondsey in particular was thus 
inspired is not so clear. It may have been the same urge 
that produced the Bermondsey Bookshop. Janes. 
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... LONG LIVE THE KING 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


hy is not easy for a young man to be King of 
England. 

Even if he is not quite so young as he appears to be, 
the fact is slow to penetrate ; and nothing will prevent 
men of half his experience from viewing him with the 
indulgent eyes of age. True, their travels may not 
have taken them further than a few Continental 
health-resorts, and their conversation rarely moves 
beyond the groove of their profession, whilst he is 
equally accustomed to ships at sea, railway-trains in 
Africa, and acroplanes above the Andes and_ has 
listened in his time to almost every kind of specialist 
talking shop. But there is nothing to prevent his elders 
from feeling comfortably certain that they must know 
more about it all because they happen to be older. 

Yet if experience is to count for anything, it is not 
easy to say just how many years of average experience 
have been crowded into that short lifetime. Men of 
twice his age are lucky if they have seen half as much. 
The years slide past them, and they will reach the 
honourable end of their professional careers without 
touching life at more than a quarter of the points 
where he has made contact with it. His life has been 
a swift training in the elements of commerce, several 
professions, war and diplomacy, with illustrations on 
the spot from men who know their business well 
enough to be at the head of it. An education of that 
order is a fair substitute for greying hair. For it 
uges a man rapidly, and he can hardly help being a 
trifle older than his years. So possibly the King of 
England is not quite so young as he may seem to all 
his subjects. 

But it is not easy for a man of any age to be the 
King of England in 1936. Even if England were all 
that he has to be king of, it would be anything but 
easy. For modern England is a bewildering affair, 
a shifting complex of politics, economics, public ser- 
vices and private enterprise, consisting in unequal 
parts of agriculture, trade returns, sport, unemploy- 
ment, national defence, and the West End of London ; 
and a true king must make himself at home in all of 
them. The 
happy days when a mild interest in good works and a 
moderate familiarity with the armed forces of the 
Crown sufficed for royalty are more than half a 
century away. 
life held little more than a few guards of honour to 
inspect and a few wards in hospitals to walk through. 

But modern royalty has far more than that to 
think of— the heavy industries, afforestation, ship- 
yards, the stricken salesmanship, the 
grind of poverty, the good name of Britain in foreign 
countries, welfare work, the cost of living, and a 


The old simplicities have vanished. 


It was so easy to be charming when 


coalfields, 


whole sea of problems that are more gencrally to be 
found on the agenda of Board mectings than in the 
thinner air of Courts and camps. (One sces King 
Edward somewhere in the picture with almost all 
of them.) life almost 
intolerably civilian; and even on its higher levels 
it cannot be conducted without a wider range of know- 


Contemporary has grown 


ledge than is customary among Field-Marshals. 
Full recognition has been given to that fact in the 
range and diversity of the new King’s training. 


For, admirably lacking in routine, it has effectually 
multiplied his contacts with almost every drab activity 
that goes to make up the common round of England, 
Hic has heard engineers talk shop, listened to experts 
planning assaults on foreign markets, and watched 
the slow alleviation of maladjustments in the worker’ 
lives. The higher salesmanship, group migration, 
and the mysterious processes by which frozen credits 
may be thawed have all passed before him; ang 
few men have been vouchsafed a more commanding 
survey of the whole roaring, creaking, smoky rattle. 
trap of affairs and industry which goes by the name 
of England. If it is the business of a modern king 
to hear and know about such things as that, ther 
is not a more modern king in Europe. 

But, happily or not, England is not the only place 
of which he has to be king; and in the wider field 
he has rare advantages, since he has been a persever- 
ing traveller. If it is an advantage to have seen the 
world as very few have seen it, he enjoys it to the 
full. A sight (and he has had more than one) of 
North and South America, Africa, India, and the 
Dominions is a generous education in quite a number 
of things that we are not customarily taught at home, 
and he has had the chance to learn them all. That 
is another means by which his years have been 
augmented in the same process which enabled him 
to serve his country overseas in foreign markets and 
the Dominions. 

What is the sum of it? A modern king with a 
far wider range of contacts than any of his subjects 
and a complete awareness of their real occupations 
and the problems which confront their country; 
a sharp questioner and a shrewd listener of wide 
experience ; a busy mind that finds its own solutions 
and prefers to say the things that it has thought of 
for itself; a man of innumerable and diverse friend- 
ships; and the last man in England to desire to 
hear smooth things on serious affairs. 

Small wonder that, if there were no monarchy, 
he would be the uncrowned King of England. 


To the King 


Sire, we salute you—raised above us all 
And yet still one of us ; you always knew 
To greet men without stooping ; your bigh call 
Robs not the lowly of the friend in you. 


** Eddie ” to undergraduate : to us here 
“The Prince ” as though that réle were yours 
alone ; 
Princely in mind and project, without fear 
Or ostentation now you mount the throne. 


— Mount it, the seat of kingship, honour, power ; 
Yet we shall see you, as in your armchair 

At Oxford, chatting in the leisure hour 
The same with working-man and millionaire. 

Your long line stretches well-nigh without end 
To where in Nordic forest it began ; 

— Your great heir-loom our happy racial blend, 
Happiest in you, the foremost Englishman. 


Guy KENDALL. 


University College School, 
Hampstead, 
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THE KINGSHIP 


HEN King George came to the throne, probably 

the last thing that was expected of him was that 

he should give a new m ‘aning to kingship. Queen 
Victoria and King Edward seemed to have done all 
that was needed to find for the Crown its function in 
modern Parliamentary government, and for the throne 
its place in a modern world. All that was known of 
King George, by the mass of his people at any rate, 
promised, indeed, that in neither respect was kingship 


ikely to lose its ground; but it was even less 
likely to take on a new significance and a new 
character. 

If kingship is to have any meaning in the modern 
yorld it must be as the embodiment of that abiding 


sense of unity, of continuous entity, in a nation, under- 
lying all differences of mind and habit and ways of life. 
Just as the individual has his sense of personality, which 
js never wholly expressed in what he does or thinks— 
may, indeed, even at times be quite misrepresented 
by what he does—so a nation has its sense of a unity 
underlying all its conflict and divided effort, some abiding 
sameness which is not its culture or its politics or its 
way of life. That is surely what our kingship expresses 
for us; and it has been the genius of our last three 
sovereigns to see that kingship could still have meaning 
in a world which was beginning to think it had none, 
and to make it no vague symbol, but a vital conception, 
most vital in that it has had power to change with vastly 
changing conditions. Each sovereign’s conception of 
kingship has in an astonishing degree met the spirit 
of the time. 

What Queen Victoria did, with the aid of the Prince 
Consort, was to make of the Crown, in days when the 
relation of Ministers to the country at large was uneasily 
changing, one stable power that had to be consulted 
without platform effects, and had to be satisfied. This 
was most important; for, great as the changes of 1832 
might be, politics remained on the whole the business 
of comparatively few people born to public affairs, 
who at the same time were handling and remaking 
the national life in ways that had not before been 
dreamt of, 

Moreover, they were doing it with dangerously new 
a majority of the House was no longer 

mere combination of personal supporters, but could 
he spoken of as embodying “‘ the will of the people ”— 
and still is—though it is in fact only the will of the 
more numerous part of them. It was well that into 
the play of party the Queen, consciously or not, could 
introduce an embodiment of the people which had 
always to be borne in mind besides the people as an 
This is one aspect at least of the Palmerston 
1851. The Queen was not merely clinging 
to a prerogative; she was reminding Ministers that 
hesides parties, in the House or outside it, there is the 

a whole, which had as a whole no existence 
The last word could not be said without 
the concurrence of the one embodiment of the nation 
Which was outside the play of politics. 


forces, for 


cleetorate. 


incident in 


country as 


save in li r. 


This, far more than the commonplace that she restored 
to the Crown dignity and respect, was the contribution 
of Queen Victoria to the task of giving meaning to king- 
ship ina modern State. How real it was is clearly shown 
by the curious state of the public mind at King Edward's 

cession, Little as the average citizen knew of the 

s watchfulness and activity that the publication 
en’s letters has since shown us, he wis aware 
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that she had always had to be reckoned with, and that 
there was in politics more than his voice at the polls. 
Many, of course, hoped that there would now be an end 
of this. But that was not the feeling of the mass of the 
people. There was, on the contrary, the strongest 
expectation that King Edward, in far more ways than 
those of pomp and pageantry, would bring the Crown into 
the life of the nation. It was not the exercise of a certain 
power in politics, but the obscurity of it, as of all the 
Queen’s later life, which the people in the mass wanted to 
see at an end. 


This movement of the popular mind was 
enough to alarm a good many persons, who feared that 
the King might display an activity difficult to reconcile 
with the Constitution. He was too wise for that; 
and we know now that even the activity which was 
attributed to him, especially in foreign affairs, has been 
much exaggerated. Yet the fact remains that amid the 
very disturbed politics of his reign—the rupture of the 
Tory Party on Tariff Reform, the violent swing of the 
pendulum in 1906, above all, the gathering storm in 
Ireland—the British public did look to King Edward as a 
power above the battle which would somehow see them 
through. One has only to remember the sense of reallv 
tragic loss when his death came at the moment of crisis 
in Trish affairs. 


strong 


But his true contribution to the idea of kingship was in 
the width he gave to it. That was why his people quite 
frankly hoped that he would be a power in politics. There 
would be nothing narrowly political about any action of 
his. A King interested in little but public affairs, and 
withdrawn from the common life of his people, might 
easily have destroyed the Crown’s influence. But King 
Edward touched the national life at so many points ; 
he seemed to like and share his people’s ways, and if he 
were to intervene in matters of State it would be not as a 
politician but as one who spoke in their own voice and 
their own manner, yet with a singleness of authority 
they could never, in the nature of things, achieve 
themselves. 

It might have seemed that this was a conception of 
kingship which needed no more to find its place m a 
modern State. It was left, however, for King George to 
take it further vet. Queen Victoria and King Edward 
both had a strong natural taste for polities and publi 
affairs ; King George not only had no such taste, but spent 
all his early years in the Service which traditionally 
cherishes a remoteness from them. Therefore, whereas 
in the case of the two former sovereigns it was their 
rt 


concern for public affairs which set them to find the pa 


that kingship could play in embodying the nation as a 


whole, with King George it is his embodiment of the 


people that has made him find his part in_ public 


affairs. 


They were great figures in public affairs who made 


contact with their people ; he was the great figure of his 
people who made contact with public affairs, and so gay 

the really democratic touch to the meaning of kingship. 
The difference can be put in a few words if we look at 
them through foreign eyes. What other nations knew of 
Queen Victoria was the exalted and rather legendary figure 
if mysterious, was felt to be very 
What they knew of 
King Edward was the accomplished, dignified, great man 


plaving a part that, 
strong in the destinies of her people. 
of the world, such as they could recognise at a glance. 
What they have known of King George ts what his people 


have made them see in kim. 
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HE death of the King presented Fleet Street with a 
series of difficult problems. The official bulletin 
did not appear on the tape machines until 12.12 a.m. 
Tuesday. Yet within a few minutes there were streaming 
from the presses newspapers which not only announced 
the King’s death on their front pages but contained cight, 
nine or ten pages of letterpress and pictures connected 
with the event. Not all the London newspapers “ caught 
the first editions,” but two, at least, achieved the miracle. 
It was a combined triumph of human ingenuity and 
mechanical skill. . 

When King Edward died the newspapers had no rivals 
in the dissemination of the news. But on the night of 
George the Fifth’s passing Fleet Street was acutely con- 
scious that the nation would first learn the news from the 
B.B.C, This meant that the first sharp impact of the 
shock would have passed long before the papers had issued 
from the machines. For the first time many of us felt 
that our actions were conditioned by a new medium out- 
side our own. The public, whose hopes and fears had 
hung suspended for hours and were finally resolved that 
evening by the broadcast announcer, would expect from 
their morning newspapers something more than a repeti- 
tion of what they knew already. 

That is why Fleet Street strained its resources to pro- 
duce newspapers that would contain the fullest possible 
accounts of the dead King’s life, the seenes outside the 
Palace, in the London streets and at Sandringham itself, 
and of the impression made by the announcement through- 
out the Empire and in foreign lands. 

Competition induces miracles, and the production on 
Tuesday morning of newspapers embodying ten pages of 
letterpress and pictures about the dead King and his suc- 
cessor was one of them. The feat of legerdemain appar- 
cutly impressed the public, because newspaper sales next 
day were enormous, and this was particularly true of 
those papers which announced special supplements. I 
think this result suggests that broadcasting may be an 
ally as well as a rival to the popular Press. 

The experience pn Monday night of one Fleet Strect 
cflice may be taken as typical of all. When the first 
intimation of the King’s illness reached us on Friday after- 
noon we began to prepare for the worst. Four pages of 
special articles and pictures composing a panorama of the 
reign were produced in advance. Then we set to work on 
an alternative front page announcing his Majesty's death 
and describing the procedure consequent upon the acces- 
sion of the new Sovereign. A substitute editorial page 
consisting of a leading article on the King and a personal 
appreciation of him was also assembled. These pro- 
visional pages were cast and held in waiting for transfer- 
cnee to the machines immediately the signal of release was 
given. I should add, however, that the front page was 
revised from time to time by the inclusion of the latest 
bulletins from Sandringham, so that the full story of the 
King’s illness would appear. : 

Meanwhile we went on with the task of preparing the 
normal paper, fully aware that when the tape machine 
whirred again all our efforts might be nullified. This 
would be part of that waste of human talent and costly 
mechanism which is inseparable from the production of a 
newspaper. No reader can ever guess how much patient 
Jabour of how many hands may be sacrificed on such an 
occasion as this, 

From the time of the first announcement, most of us 
had a depressing intuition that the King would not re- 
As Monday lengthened, the statements from 
Sandringham, coupled with private intelligence, strength- 
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MONDAY NIGHT IN FLEET STREET 


By R. J. CRUIKSHANK 





we 


aag 
es 


ened these fears. When, at twenty-five minutes pag 
nine, came the bulletin, “The King’s life is moving pear. 
fully to its close,” we were certain that this night Would 
see the end. (Incidentally, that message touched ys }y 
the startling beauty and dignity of its phrasing, and yo © 
attributed it to the good taste of Lord Dawson.) - 

The effect of this grave bulletin was almost uncanny. 
At a time of night when a newspaper office is usually g 
its busiest ours was curiously hushed. Our men tume 
listlessly proofs and pages that we now felt sure wou) 
never appear: articles on the Coal dispute, on the ¢. 
ordination of National Defence, on Oil Sanctions, Th 
meeting of the League Council, which he had thought x 
unportant, would be relegated to a back page. Th & 
troubles of M. Laval no longer seemed significant. Vy, | 
took steps to excise the Wireless programmes, for we hai 
learned that the B.B.C. was proposing to suspend its 
activities for twenty-four hours. The Stock Exchang 
and commodity markets, sports, the theatres— all thes: 
normal parts of the nation’s life and the day’s news would 
be medified when the final word came from Sandringham, 

The tardy moments crawled past. A crowd clustered 
around the tape machines. Men stared at the clock @ 
marched nervously ecross the sub-editorial room. Oki 
hands reealled waiting for the death of King Edward, |i 
had come, they said, at 11.45 p.m. Telephones rang in. 
cessantly. These were inquiries from the outside worl, F 
New arrivals crowded around the Night Editor's desk, 
Almost every department of the newspaper office wa 
represented. All were waiting the signal. 

On an ordinary night our first edition—the papers the! 
chiefly serve the West of England—goes to press at 10.85, 
Tonight the circulation manager had arranged with Pai: 
dington to hold back the newspaper trains. We could 
make the change if the news came before twelve. — The 
hands of the clock drew perilously near that hour. The, 
at last, a man standing near the tape machine cried, 
* Flash.” Doors swung open. Messengers stood poised 
for running. ‘‘ We understand the King is dead.” But 
we dared not take that as authentic. The presses hat 
begun to turn. We were printing an edition announcing 
that the King was dying. 

A few minutes later the tape assured us that thi 
statement of death wes correct though not yet official) 
confirmed. But still we held our hands. Then at las 
the instrument tapped out the official announcement, § 
* Death came peacefully to the King at 11.55 p.m. 
At onee the machine we had laboriously constructe 
began to function. ‘The presses were stopped. A val 
loaded with papers was halted at the top of the streei 
and brought back. The alternative front page was 
slipped into place. the new editorial page substituted 7 
for the old, and the four additional pages describing [ 
the late King’s life inserted. All this was done with 
incredible speed and without a single slip. The 
ordination between the sub-editorial room, the composing 
room, the machine room and the distribution department 
was military in its precision. One felt a boyish prit 
and at the same time an adult regret that journalist 
once the most casual of all man’s occupations, coull 
be so perfectly regimented. The vans sped away. The 
Western trains were waiting for us. And every pape 
that went out from our building recorded the Kings 
ceath. 

Immediately after the 


4 








presses started thundering § 


the staff of sub-editors began recasting the paper 10 


the next edition. There was a strange pause after th’ 
brief announcement that George the Fifth had passe! 
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into history. Then news came in a spate. From the 
four corners of the world flowed expressions of regret. 
Telephone calls came from Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Wash- 
ington. The calling of Parliament, the new King’s 
message to the Lord Mayor, the effect in the provinces, 
the curtailing of London’s multifarious activities—all 
these descended rapidly upon us. Far into the morning 
hours we worked, preparing edition after edition. In 
everv other oflice in the Street our actions must have 
been repeated as in a series of mirrors. 

It seems oddly old-fashioned nowadays to talk of the 


romance of journalism. Our satisfaction was that of 
a duty accomplished in the face of apparently insuperable 
difficulties. It was a task that could be lightened by 
no other satisfaction, because Fleet Street was deeply 
sincere in its regrets at the death of a monarch whom 
it respected and admired. It remembered the many 
occasions when it had seen him performing the functions 
of his great office with dignity, with graciousness, with 
kindliness. Despite the printed words, it seemed im- 
possible that so familiar and so well-loved a figure had 
passed forever from the scene. 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION—II. THROUGH 
CONFUSIONS IN THOUGHT 


By H. G. WELLS 


ILLIAM BURROUGHS STEELE went so far in 
W his imitation of The Anatomy of Melancholy as 
to sketch out a schedule of frustrations closely similar to 
Burton’s classification of the varieties and remedies of 
madness and melancholia. He was never altogether 
satisfied with these schedules ; he was altering, adding to, 
rearranging them to the very end of his life. There are 
several folders full of these revisions and there exists a 
copy of his first volume, black with corrections and plump 
with inserted pages, from which ultimately we may be 
able to reprint this, the opening, most laboured and least 
satisfactory of all his volumes. He was dissatisfied even 
with its title, Frustration through Confusions in Thought, 
bit he never changed it. 

* Before we can deal with frustrations,” he begins 
boldly in his Chapter I, section I, ‘“‘ we must ask what it 
is that is frustrated. What is the end at which life 
thrusts’ What is this Will in things that is always 
striving and never getting there ? 

‘What is wanted ?> What do we want ? 

“As individuals ?. As communities? As a species ? 
As a synevtium of life ? ” 

This is a brave opening of the enquiry, it subpoenas 
practically all religious and philosophical statements of 
the nature of being, and puts Steele in the réle of a sort 
of one-man Royal Commission of enquiry into the signili- 
cance of the universe, as it has been understood and stated 
hitherto. His examination of his witnesses is encyclo- 
paedic. They profess to tell us “ Why” and ‘“ What 
ior.” Let us, he says, get all the precision we can. He 
takes creed after erced, religious cults one after another, 
barbaric usages and maxims, systems of philosophy from 
Heraclitus and Lueretius to Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
~the mention of these names as cardinal is his own—and 
of each he makes the same hard and elementary enquiries. 
First: What is assumed? What does this start from ? 
For instance, he points out that among other assumptions 
of Islam, God the Father-Creator is assumed, defined to a 
certain extent and, for the rest, indicated. He is assumed 
subject to certain localisations and temperamental re- 
sponses not very exactly stated, but giving him a recog- 
nisable * character.” 


y 


This preliminary enquiry into assumptions is very 
characteristic of Steele’s method. It has the simplicity 
of a very original intelligence. Upon what implicit 
beliefs was the mind floating, he asks, before it began to 
State this or that positively 2? His courage and industry 
nassembling this collection of “ points of departure ”’ 
tempting a digest of it must have been enormous. 

not very successfully, to train several assistants 
But the clear, sharp slash of his mind was 
pert of himself and he could convey it only very partially 


to others. Te slashed anatomically ; the other fellows 
hacked. His analysis is at once so good and so unsatis- 
factory that it sets the sympathetic reader agog to organise 
a means of doing it over again better. 

His firm belief that men have no right to a thousand 
contrasted faiths and creeds and that the multitudinous- 
ness of people in these matters is merely due to bad 
education, mental and moral indolence, slovenliness of 
statement and the failure to clinch issues, is in itself an 
inspiration. He has no tolerance for loose-mindedness. 
Men have brains that are closely similar, he argues, they 
are moved in a similar way to these fundamental question- 
ings, their inhibitions are of similar kinds; it is just 
laziness and untidiness, ** mooning and wambline,” that 
makes an “ account rendered ” of what people believe, 
so like a museum aftera riot. ‘* They abstract to different 
degrees, they use differently conceived sets of symbols, 
they start in at different points, they fog and fumble here 
or there, but that is no excuse for never tidying up the 
mess.” And this amazing man really started attempting 
to tidy up the Mess—he ealls it The Mess !—the mess of 
fundamental thought throughout the ages! And there 
are times ever and again and here and there when he 
really seems to smite lanes of lucidity through that jungle. 

Ife makes a classification of religions and philosophies 
according to what he ealls their * depth of assumption.” 
The simple savage sets his gods and spirits on an unques- 
tioned land and sea and sky. He assumes also a system 
of purposes and motives like his own. That, says Steele, 
is ““ assumption at the surface of life.” At a slightly pro- 
founder level someone makes the daring assumption that 
these things also have not been here always, sky, land and 
all the rest of it, man and his motives ; dogmatises that 
they had a beginning and so invents a Creator. The 
Creator begins by being an Old Man like Father and 
expands very slowly towards abstraction. Presently the 
assumption, the plausible, rash and fatal assumption, is 
made that things present a dual system, spirit and matter, 
and presently, pursuant to that assumption, the Creator 
is disembodied. He becomes the Great Spirit and soon 
He is no more to be put back into any sort of body than 
the fisherman’s djinn could be packed back into his jar. 
One must resort to the hypothesis of an incarnation to do 
that, and from that assumed embodiment He is always 
breaking out again. A divine mind and wili which are 
consecutive in time in their action presently follow the 
divine body to the limbo of lost things. So assumptions 
go deeper and deeper below superticialities and become 
more and more abstract. 

Steele’s examination of all these superimposed systenis 
of apprehension, summarised with a certain pithy precision 


and compared relentlessly, is like a man with a small, 
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very bright electric torch exploring vast caverns beneath 
the foundations of the many edifices of Belief on which 
our race lives. They are not separate excavations, he 
insists. They connect, do these sustaining vaults, like 
the catacombs of Paris. The deeper one goes, the plainer 
it is that they all rest on elementary psychological necessi- 
ties or upon natural fallacies closely associated with and 
arising out of these necessities. Differences of creed are 
seen to be differences of phraseology and mental idiom. 
The more penetrating their psychological analysis, the 
Jess men will trouble whether it is “ Jehovah, Jove or 
Lord,” or Creative Necessity, or simply Necessity, that 
encloses and carries them on. It evoked them and carried 
them on. They were born in dependence and found 
themselves free and helpless with infinite reluctance. 

What is the end to which life drives? What is the 
purpose of being? We do not know, probably we can 
never know fully and comprehensively. The form of the 
question may make an answer impossible. Nowadays 
that goes almost without saying. Finite creatures by 
their very nature cannot know fully and completely ; 
knowing is in itself a function of incompleteness, it is the 
relation of a knower to something it does not completely 
comprehend. Theologies, “ philosophies,” therefore fol- 
low myths into negation. Of absolute knowledge there 
are no findings. The more acutely interesting thing, 
the thing of real practical moment, is this, that while on 
the whole we don’t know, yet nevertheless to a certain 
limited extent we do. The exciting, the exalting idea 
in our minds is that there are very considerable possibili- 
ties of knowing better and more precisely and of bringing 
together into more effective co-operation a great multitude 
of aims in life that are at present, merely through lack of 
lucidity, divergent and conflicting. Here Stecle develops 
his essential thesis, and most of the rest of this big volume, 
Frustration through Confusions in Thought, is a copious and 
searching attack upon the needless personifications, 
draniatisations, false classifications, tautologies and mixed 
metaphors that at present, he holds, waste an enormous 
proportion of our mental energy. Our conceptions of the 
ends of life, using “ our” to indicate the whole human 
bunch of us, are not nearly so confused and contradictory 
and incompatible at bottom as they seem to be. Much 
more agreement is possible among men upon this question 
of ends, than is generally supposed. 

Concurrently with his survey, therefore, he is making 
an extract, so tospeak, of all that can be found in common 
beneath these divisions and anthropomorphisms, sym- 
bolisms and metaphorical obscurities that make religions 
different and standards of collective activity diverse. 
If, indeed, we are not looking for exactly the same thing 
in the fog (the Mess, the Jungle) of human thought, we 
are at any rate driven by extremely similar motives to 
seck satisfaction for nearly identical needs. It is the fog 
(Mess, Jungle) that brings about our violent collisions 
and divergencies. It is that which to the best of our 
ability we should do well to clear. 

Abruptly in the middle sections of this first volume 
Steele passes from his wide survey of religions and 
philosophies into an heroic attempt to cover them by ¢ 
common statement. 


Let me try to summarise here as compactly and clearly 
as possible the way in which he sects about this task. All 
living substance, he presumes, is aggressive. In that it 
differs from the inorganic. It has within itsclf an urge 
to live more, to increase, extend, prolong itself. Even 
when it rejects, avoids, escapes, it runs away only that 
it may fight again another day. And as consciousness 


appears in the ascendant scale of life, it ‘“ appears asso- 
ciated with a process of inhibition and of the organisation 
of impulse, which conduces to the prolongation and 
extension of the individual.” 


c_HF 


Steele is very insistent upon this idea that originaljy 
and generally speaking consciousness is preoccupied wit 
individual self-preservation. Only in the case of many bird 
and mammals and a few reptiles and fishes does any ey. 


scious solicitude and devotion to offspring or species appeay, | 


To provide for the continuation of the species through 
mechanism or by affording passionate sensuous gratifies. 
tion, was Nature’s easier path, and generally she took jt 
Passionate intellectual gratification was a harder thing 
to build into the primitive self-seeking organism. So the 
lustful individual is unconscious that he serves the 
species in his gratification. The normal individual 
animal is conscious of the urge to live only so far as that 
concerns its own self. 


Now this was all very well; it worked throughout the 
evolution of animal forms upon this planet, until the 
mental structure developed so much intelligence and fore. 
sight as to look beyond tomorrow. Then trouble began, 
This, Steele thinks, has occurred only in the case of the 
human brain. And it has been only very gradually 
realised by that brain, it has been realised with extreme 
reluctance, that the more powerful its head-lights oj 
intelligence are, the plainer it is that this conscious 
individual life on which its solicitudes centre, drives 
past the culminations of its powers to enfecblement 
and death. Man alone of all animals looks beyond the 
lures of nature and becomes aware of death waiting 
for him at the end. All religions, all philosophies of 
conduct, stripped down to their bare essentials, express 
the consequent impulse to escape this inherent final 
frustration. 

And when you come to clear up the fog (Mess or 
Jungle) you find, says Steele, that the real attempt life 
is making in all these conscious processes, is an attempt 
to raise and extend the originally quite narrow and 
finite self-consciousness so as to lift it over this primary 
frustration, to enable it to turn at last upon the king of 
terrors and say : 

“O grave! where is thy victory ? 
O death! where is thy sting?” 

Bodily immortality, immortality of the soul, the 
oversoul, the overman, the superman, the mind of the 
species, Nirvana, return to the bosom of god, undying 
fame, progress, service, loyalties, are all expressions at 
various angles and levels of the same essential resolve ;— 
not to live so as to die. Almost all cf these death-evasive 
systems, since they are primarily escapes from sell: 
concentration, imply co-operations. Something outside 


the individual life cycle is brought in, with which the | 


individual motives can be blended and identified. — It is 
a reaching out to greater entities, if you will, or an attempt 
to annex fresh territorics and establish reserves of 
imagination and purposes and satisfaction beyond the 
reach of personal death. But as long as these reaching 
out after immortality remain various in their imaginative 
and intellectual quality, some antique, some moder, 
some epic, some lyric, some gross and some fine, vague ot 
delicately definite, prosaic or poctic, their mutual con- 
tradictions so work out in conduct that we are all at 
sixes and sevens. Is it not possible, he asks, in the 
increasing light of modern psychology, to reduce an 
enormous proportion of these divergencies to 4 
common denominator ? 


And so from these questions of “ What is wanted? 
What do we want?” Steele goes on to the concluding 
chapters, which he has entitled lengthily, “ The Desire 
for Unlimited Living, and Various Conceptions of In- 
mortality at Successive Stages of Intellectual De- 
velopment.” 

With this very interesting conspectus of “ Immor 
talitics ” I will deal in my next article. 
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AIR-POWER AND SEA-POWER: A NAVAL VIEW 


By a NAVAL CORRESPONDENT 


N his article in last week’s Spectator Mr. E. N. B. 
Bentley stated the case for the aeroplane as against 
the battleship. That, however, is only a particular aspect 
of the general issue between air-power and sca-power. 
And even on this single question the writer of the article 
referred to omits quite a number of relevaut facts. For 
instance, in the case of the bombing of the old German 
battleship ‘Ostfriesland’ off Virginia Capes, in July, 
1921, he slurs over some by no means minor points. 
First of all the ‘ Ostfriesland ’ was at anchor. Secondly, 
it was not a question of one single bomb; fifty bombs 
of 230 to 600 Ibs. had already been dropped round her, 
of which thirteen hit without doing vital damage. Five 
big bombers then dropped four 1,000 Ib. bombs, of which 
three hit, but failed to sink her. Finally, she was 
attacked by six bigger bombers with 2,000 Ib. bombs, of 
which two exploded close to her port side. She listed to 
port and sank in twenty-five minutes. It should further 
be noted that the ‘ Ostfriesland’ was built about 1909, 
and that a modern “ blistered ” ship would not have 
succumbed so easily. 

Nor is this the first time that the knell of the battleship 
has been sounded. The torpedo boat when it appeared 
in 1880 was to make an end of the battleship. It did 
nothing of the kind—indeed, far less, as a Gael would 
say. Then about 1905 came the submarine which Sir 
Perey Scott said would drive the battleship off the sea. 
Once again the seurvy trade of prophecy proved wrong. 
The submarine drove the battleship out to sea but could 
not drive it off the seas. And more—not one single 
Dreadnought battleship was sunk or even hit by a 
submarine in the whole course of the late War. And 
even if a bomber can hit a battleship, that does not 
necessarily abolish the battleship. In the late War 
fourteen destroyers were sunk by mines, but that did 
not diminish the utility of the destroyer, nor lead to its 
abolition. 

Again, it is quite incorrect to say that a bomb exploding 
close to a ship “* below the level of her keel” is going to 
break its back. <A ship’s “ back ” could only be broken 
by a charge exploding directly under the keel, which an 
air-bomb obviously cannot do, Nor is there any reason to 
believe that a bomb will be one bit more destructive than 
al5-inch shell. If twenty-four big shells and one torpedo 
were not enough to sink the ‘ Seydlitz’ at Jutland, why 
should one suppose that a couple of bombs are going to 
sink a modern ‘* bulged ” ship ? Again it is all very well to 
talk of swoop-dives at 350 miles per hour, but can a big 
bomber with two 1,000 lb. bombs do gymnasties of this 
sort ? 

But, after all, these are technical points which do not 
affect the real issue. The real issue is not between battle- 
ships and bombs but between air-power and sea-power. 
They both have on the water a common aim—to control 
communications. Aircraft can exercise a potent influence 
in narrow seas and coastal waters. Invasion (in the old 
sense of the word) has become much more diflicult and 
in face of a strong air force almost impracticable. In fact 
it may be said that a coastline adequately defended by 
aircraft is invulnerable to an attempt at landing. But 
air-power is limited in range and endurance. In wider 
and more distant waters the control of communications 
will depend on sea-power. The instruments of sea-power 
are ships of war which require bases, both for anchorage 
and for docking and repair. 

Aireraft can attack these bases which are an adjunct 
of sea-power, or they can attack the warships which 
exercise control or the merchant ships which are the 


means of communication and supply. These questions 
all boil down to one word—geography. 

Could aircraft do much against a squadron like Von 
Spee’s in the South Atlantic ? Could they have done the 
work of the Tenth Cruiser Squadron in the Blockade ? 
Aircraft are strong in the vicinity of their own main 
bases of repair and supply, but parted from them they 
grow weak, for they cannot, like a ship, stop anywhere 
to effect repairs. On the other hand, it may be admitted 
that a naval base within easy air-range of an enemy 
would be untenable. Let us suppose the highly im- 
probable case of hostilities between Great Britain and 
France. What is to become of Portsmouth, Cherbourg, 
Plymouth and Brest ? Even if bombs did not actually 
hit the docks and ships, the dislocation of work caused by 
a constant menace would greatly reduce the utility of the 
base. 

Three centuries of sea-power have left us with a heritage 
of bases whose protection used to be insured by the 
fleet that they served. But we must not rush to the 
conclusion that Portsmouth is useless. It might be 
untenable in the case of a war with France, but it 
would still retain a high degree of utility in the case 
of a war with, say, Patagonia. Of course, anyone 
who kept thinking of a war with France would be bound 
to think of shifting our naval bases to Ireland or Canada 
or the North of Scotland. There is, however, another 
and more economical course—not to go to war with 
France. Malta and Gibraltar come into the same category. 
Malta is some seventy miles from Italy and Gibraltar 
is only a few miles from Spain. But this proximity does 
not necessarily mean the abolition of the battleship, for 
the battleship would not be there. In different areas 
the conditions would be different. Each area must be 
governed by its own circumstances. The fleet would 
exercise control over oceanic areas and in areas not 
accessible to aircraft, and its control would be strengthened 
by means of aircraft-carriers. 

The advent of air-power, then, tends to accentuate 
what may be called the geographical aspect of sea-power. 
Thirty years ago there was a tendency to regard the sea 
as one, but the late War showed that the North Sea was 
one sea and the Baltic another. There can be little doubt 
that a naval base within 500 miles of a big force of air- 
craft would tend to be unsafe for ships, and the question 
affecting any harbour or particular area would be whether 
aircraft could render it untenable by ships. This will 
depend on the continuity of the bombing and the air-force 
available. To keep a port 500 miles away constantly 
bombed by squadrons of four ’planes would require some- 
thing like 40 planes. Again there is the wastage not only 
in ’planes, but men. One of the causes of the breakdown 
of the German submarine campaign was the loss of skilled 
A loss of two ’planes a day would soon 
reduce the bombing force to zero. On the other hand, 
one must remember that Dunkirk and Ostend were 
constantly being bombed in the late War with no 
decisive military effect. And even if  air-power 
could render a particular base untenable, it must 
not be at onee concluded that it has wiped out sea- 
power. The Straits of Malta is one place and the Red Sea 
is another. 

The question of big battleships is not so much a 
question of bombs as of docks. There are very few 
docks that can take ships of 35,000 tons. Given equal 
constructional skill, size undoubtedly means power, 
but there comes a point where it also means great incon- 
venience and great expense. There can be little doubt 


commanders. 
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that it would be very much to everyone’s advantage to 
keep the size of battleships down to 26,006 tons, but 
France has already laid down two ships of 35,000 tons. 
War is largely a matter of competition, and this element 
of competition can only be eliminated by goodwill and 
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common sense. It is very desirable to place a limit o 
the size of instruments of war, but this is really to pla 
a limit on war, in which ease it would be infinitely pe J 
ferable to abolish it altogether, which would mean the 
abolition of both bombs and battleships, 


SKI-ING IN A FORTNIGHT 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


NE summer’s day, a year or two ago, Paris enjoyed 
the spectacle of a type who skied down the steps 
below the Sacré-Coeur, and the same individu distin- 
guished himself a little later by being towed along the 
Champs Elysées on skis at forty miles an hour, For 
myself, though I once spent a snowless Christmas in 
the Jura rattling my bones over roots and stones, I 
prefer more favourable conditions, and when this year 
we arrived at the Gare de Lyon and found that it was 
raining almost everywhere, I decided firmly that we 
must go to Val d’Isére where there would be, at any 
rate, a metre of snow beneath the slush. Janet, as a 
beginner, agreed. When we came back to the station 
after dinner, a difficulty arose. 20.35 hours is not 10.35 
p-m., and our train had just gone. We decided to go 
to Modane by the 23.20: after all, Modane and Lansle- 
bourg have a_ well-established reputation for winter 
sports—there was an embassy from the Court of Tuscany 
which crossed the Mont Cenis in 1613 and went back 
up several times for the pleasure of sliding down on 
sledges made of torn-off branches ; and in the eighteenth 
century there was an Englishman who enjoyed the 
sensation so much that he stayed at Lanslebourg all 
the winter. 


In these days of sanctions there are few travellers 
towards Italy, and we had a third-class compartment 
to ourselves all the way. In the early morning, we 
passed through the Jura: it was raining, and there 
sas no snow below 4,000 fect. At St. Jean de Maurienne 
things looked a little better; but at Modane it was 
still raining, and we joined four old ladies with chickens 
in baskets, three young women who had lost their skis, 
three chasseurs Alpins who had overstayed their leave, 
a dozen small boys in charge of a curé, and one consti- 
pated-looking tax-collector, in the electrobus for Lansle- 
bourg. At Lanslebourg, sleet was falling; the Hotel 
Valloire was closed. The proprietor, remembering us 
as summer clients, gave us a meal in the bureau, and 
talked gloomily of the avalanches and lack of accom- 
modation higher up the valley. It was 11.7 km. to 
Bessans, and it took us 3} hours. We arrived at Bessans 
utterly exhausted and stumbled down into the cellars 
of the old Hotcl du Mont-Iseran (the existence of the 
Mont-Iseran was disproved 50 years ago, though the 
mountain is still marked on the official maps of the 
P.T.T.). At Bessans, in the winter, the whole world 
lives underground with the cattle, and we dined in an 
atmosphere warmed by the steaming breath of three 
cows, two mules, and a calf. But our foreign accents 
and our expensive-looking skis earned us a bedroom and 
hot-water bottle in the frozen world above. We were 
glad to come down for breakfast to the animal heat of 
the underworld. It was still snowing. 


All the way out Janet, who was determined to learn 
Ski-ing in a Fortnight (or rather ten days), had been 
poring over Arnold Lunn. She was perturbed because 
her skis were not, as he recommends, eight to ten inches 
wide. We spent the first day struggling up and down 
slopes in which we were buried to the waist. The snow 
was damnably soft and wet. Once we saw an old 
countryman and his wife ride by on a mule about the 


size of a small rocking-horse, and we envied the speq 
and ease of their motion along the track to Cueion 
The next day, however, was clear; and we found slopes 


on which we could practise snow-plough and_ stemmiyy & 


turns, and watch the avalanches across the valley falling 
with the ineredible slowness of an express train moyiny 
across a distant landscape. One more fine day, wit} 
the sun shining on the bronze spire of the village chure, 
and we had appreciably improved. We had, in fac, 
reached Chapter IV, though of course we lacked th 
finish of the village children who rushed straight doy, 


the slopes on their home-made skis, feet wide apart ani | 


body bent well forward from the waist, sticks waving 
wildly. The evening offered some excitement : it wa 
New Year’s Eve and the couricr came up from Lansk- 
hbourg for the first time in four days. For all we knev, 
M. Laval had been defeated in the Chamber ; M. Herrio: 
had formed a government, had joined Mr. Eden ¢& 
Geneva and imposed a petrol embargo on Italy ; Mussoli 


had bombed the British Navy and his indomitable troops f 


had struggled over the Col Perdu and were even nov 
descending the valley. The Petit Dauphinois, that mode 
of all provincial newspapers, appeared to be reassuring, 
but we decided to go up to Bonneval and see. In diy 
course, if the weather held, we might even cross the 
Col d’Iseran to Val d’Isére. 

At Bonneval a small hotel, the Chalet-Hotel des Glaciers 
des Evettes, has just been built, and we were the fir 
visitors. The proprictor is a political refugee with a fund 
of stories of the days when he paid for Comrade Mussolinis 
dinners in Lausanne, and of the troubles in Turin befor 
the March on Rome. He is a good innkeeper too, and his 
wife an excellent cook. We were the only guests, and 
each morning we conferred with her about the whit 
hares and partridges which hung among the icicles outsid 
the window. One by one they disappeared, but thi 
weather didn’t improve : all day long the avalanches fel 
on both sides of the valley. Once we struggled up 4 
thousand feet towards the pass, but the tourmente was 
howling, the track was buried under six feet or more oi 
dangerous, heavy snow, visibility was limited to about 
twenty feet. We came back down and worked throug! 
Chapter VI of Mr. Lunn. 

The last morning came, and I woke up, listening. The 
drip-drip of melting snow had stopped, sunlight can 
through the shutters, and there was ice inside the windov- 
pane. We dressed and packed, had breakfast and paid 
our modest bill. By half-past eight we had said good-bye, 
fastencd our scal-skins to our skis, and were trudging up th 
crisp, firm slopes to the beginning of the gorges. Slowly 
the peaks of the Maurienne—Albaron, Ciamarella, 
Charbonel—came into sight under an indigo sky, deepe 
than the sky of summer. There was no cloud anywhere, 
no sign of an avalanche, and the waterfalls were frozen te 
twisted lace. The only sound was the swish of our sks 
and creak of our sticks as the points moved through the 
hard snow. But avalanches are deceitful things: it 
was cold, but not cold enough for certainty, and the 
foot of the funnel-shaped gullies coming down into 
the gorges was always a place to avoid. Above 8,000 feet 
the snow had been crusted by the wind and care was 
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needed, It was half-past two before we reached the top 


of the Col. 

The rest was easy. But ski-ing on practice slopes is 
different from running down three thousand feet with 
heavv rucksacks. There were no cliffs to fall over, but 
plenty of sudden changes of snow to pitch the top-heavy 
runner head-first into a drift or leave him falling back- 
wards while his feet ran suddenly away. ‘Two or three 
skiers had come up towards the Col from Val d'Isére, not 
knowing the way down. The kind of pride which is more 
effective than the most earnest determination kept us on 
our fect. We raced them down to the valley, contouring 
round the miniature gorges and the pinewoods. It was 
not very elegant ski-ing and would not have qualified any- 
body for Mr. Lunn’s two stars, but it was good fun, and 
we had made a journey from one place to another and 
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overcome a few difficulties, and been in places where no 
one had been for a month ; and when we got down to Val 
d’Isére, we were the arrivals of the day. Our old friend 
Pierre Rond, at the Hétel de la Galise, brought out the 
Génépy de Maison: M. Boch, at the Hotel Parisien, 
returned the Cinzano which we offered for old times’ sake 
by offering a couple more. ‘* Tomorrow,” we said to 
ourselves, “* we must sneak off down the valley before our 
obvious clumsiness destroys our ski-ing reputations.” 
The last thing I remember of that night is a reunion at 
the Hétel des Glaciers, with the wireless politely asking if 
we had tried Banania, the penny breakfast, or if we 
suffered from griping pains in the stomach. ‘* Messieurs 
et Mesdames,” I was saying, as the room lurched like a 
sinking ship, “* Nous avons bu tout ce que nous pouvons, 
Sauve qui peut.” 


THESE YELLOW SANDS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


S a child I had always been a little afraid of Swanage. 
I was told that Special Services for Children were 
held on the sands. On week-days. Now I may say 
without boasting that I have never been unwilling to 
render unto Caesar, &¢., with the corresponding obliga- 
tion elsewhere ; but even years ago I could not help 
thinking that these sea-beach services —on week-days— 
rather upset the balance, and were something of an 
encroachment on Caesar’s legitimate preserves. Our 
own Vicar was a very pleasant man. I never minded 
listening to him on Sunday afternoons and in church, 
He had a sense of fair play, and I could not see him 
advancing in full canonicals, with a white-robed choir, 
to trample down my sand-castles and destroy my elaborate 
trench work at high noon on a week-day morning. No : 
he would never have done this; but I could not answer 
jor the vicar of Swanage. It appeared that he was a 
clergyman like the Pope, who, so I learned in my pro- 
testant upbringing, asserted himself far too much for the 
likings of Englishmen from King Henry VIII to my own 
father, 

I had also a more sinister fear. One heard of people, 
the clder brothers and sisters of one’s own friends, who 
went to Swanage entirely carefree and unpledged, and 
found that a call to the mission field had been fastened 
upon them. At these services. On week-days. Unlike 
Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress, you could not throw off 
this burden. Once called, you had to go. I admired 
missionaries. I admire them still. I have seen them in 
China, when they represented to me the un-western 
quality of infinite patience ; I have seen them in Africa, 
when they represented something which was not capitalist 
exploitation, As a child I wanted to go to China and 
Africa ; I did not want to be a missionary. Yet this call 
ight overwhelm one. There would be no_ escape. 
I thought of it as an awful game of hide-and-seek in which 
the last home was pounced upon by Inscrutable Pro- 
vidence. I had not read Dr. James’ story Whistle and I 
shall come, but the ghost leaping over the groins on a 
wide beach just fits the case. I do not know whether 
Dr. James ever attended one of those services, and was 
nearly called, and translated this psychical experience 
into a ghost story. 

At all events, my fears at that time were corroborated 
by further evidence which was not merely hearsay. I 
was shown a picture of a globe at Swanage. ‘There were 
texts on tablets of stone near this globe. Real texts. 
Brought down, no doubt, with the other tablets of stone 
irom Mt. Sinai. 


I have come to Swanage. I have seen the globe, and 
the texts. I was not frightened. In these soft January 
days on the Dorset coast one thinks of nothing but the 
great beauty of sea and land; the beauty of the Riviera 
without the jaggedness of the rocks or the presence of 
the Very Rich. Curiously enough the country seems as 
remote as my own childhood. There are indeed three 
Swanages. There is a hideous triangle of red and 
half-timbered houses below Ballard Down ; New Swanage. 
There is the old stone town, half hidden, and beyond it, a 
green down and charming wilderness reaching from my 
execllent hotel to Durlston Head. I know that the word 
and the thing are old-fashioned, but I can only call this 
third Swanage romantic. The wilderness was a pleasure- 
garden, planted once upon a time by careful hands. 
The pillars and posts marking the paths are true to the 
dream-like air of the place. They are the old parish 
boundary posts from Soho and Bloomsbury and the City 
of London, brought here, heaven knows why. One 
passes from the boundary of St. Anne’s, Soho, to a walk 
through a neglected pinewood which falls steeply to the 
sea. The man whe planned the walks put seats here and 
there. The seats are gone, but their stone supports 
remain, and each stone has the name of some ninetcenth- 
century worthy ... such as were King Arthur and 
Sir Walter Scott. You reach a pseudo fifteenth-century 
castle; vou find carved on its walls those disjointed 
pieces of information which people once thought improving 
for the minds of artisans ; the time of day all over the 
world when it is noon at Greenwich; the height of the 
tides in the west of Ireland, Southampton, and elsewhere ; 
the distance of a score of places from Swanage. You 
read one of those ennobling theughts with which John 
Bright cheered Richard Cobden, and Richard Cobden 
cheered John Bright : ‘* The seas but join the nations they 
divide.” They do indeed. England and Germany, the 
U.S. and Spain, Russia and Japan. 

When you leave the sheltered walks, vou find yourself 
on a splendid wind-swept path leading, up and down, to 
St. Alban’s, or St. Aldhelm’s Head. Here are the 
Southern English, the commoners as proud of England 
as the lords, and here is one of their finest headlands. 
Yet these West Saxons are timidly or carelessly indifferent 
to the West Saxon name of their headland. The Irish 
have turned a suburb of Dublin from Kingstown to its 
ancient name of Dun Laoghaire, or, as the English say, 
Dunleary. Would any stiff-collared German Wodenist 
allow an Alban to take the place of a good Teutonic 
Aldhelm ?) St. Aldhelm was one of the greatest of the 
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West Saxons. He could write as well as read. Yet 
even the Government does not support him ; ‘the Ordnance 
Map will not decide between these two saints, and gives 
Alban and Aldhelm, You may take your choice. One 
can guess who will be chosen by a nation which has 
put the statue of an Angevin King, with a French name 
Coeur de Lion, outside their Parliament—though this 
king knew little of England and less. of Parliament ; 
while there is no monument in London to any of the 
Kentish or West Saxon or Mercian Lawgivers. I notice 
with satisfaction that Swanage has given London a 
lead in this matter. There is a memorial column on the 
promenade to one of Alfred’s. victories over the Danes ; 
the column is topped with what appears to be a pyramid 
of cannon balis ! 

Alban or Aldhelm, the headland is lovely beyond 
belief. You have wide bays, with black and white 
and grey cliffs; downs and hanging woods; the long 
shadow of Portland to the west, and, to the east, the chalk 
of the Isle of Wight rising like Samothrace across the 
Aegean from Athos, the prow of the ship of Victory. Coast 
and capearestillunspoiled. A gash of bungalows at Worth 
Matravers is hidden, and you need not look at the 
slovenly litter of old tin cans near the coastguard cottages. 
Bournemouth is happily a good many miles off. You 
can see the lights from Swanage, a string of gold sequins 
under the moon. 

Under the moon. The beach of which I was once 
afraid is quiet now, the tide almost soundless. I might 
waik there with men of the century before the nineteenth, 
the men who disliked enthusiasm. The game of hide- 
and-seek is over, and if we met anyone, surely it would 
be jesting Pilate, and he, like Time, would not stay for 
an answer. 


Andromeda 


Loney the long watch and the water's 

Music on the enormous shores, 

Lonely the isles and eastern stars, 

Vega, the Lyre, the Seven Sisters : 

Under her hair, her ivory hands, 

Cruel the cold Aegean sands, 

Out of the ocean come to rest 

Pearls on her fire-reflecting breast. 

Lowering her lids through night she sees 

Towers, pavilions, balconies, 

Cities whose tender millions move 

Through the vast labyrinths of love, 

Each in his own peculiar pain 

Lost on the hot inhabited plain : 

Weeping with terror now she hears 

Wings on the slowly silvering airs 

Gentlier than any mortal power 

Ending the terrifying hour, 

Suddenly the warm arriving day 

Washing the wounds of night away. 
FREDERIC PRroKosci. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SpecTATOoR,’ JANUARY 23RD, 1836. 
LONGEVITY OF ENGLISHMEN. 

Sirn—However fatal the severe weather of winter generally proves 
to individuals of advanced age, the present season has been marked 
by an unusual mortality among that class. In proof of this, I 
would particularly refer to the obituary in the two last numbers of 
your valuable Paper, without saying any thing of other records 
containing similar information. On examining the deaths therein 
meee | having the ages attached, I find eighteen reported, from 
which tho following very remarkable summary is obtained,— 
namely, one lived above 73 years of age, three above 75, four above 
80, five above 85, two above 90, and three attained the age of 95 and 
upwards, ‘That so many old persons have died in the short period 
just mentioned, is certainly curious ; but it nevertheless constitutes 
very strong evidence as to the longevity of Englishmen, and the 
very healthy nature of their climate. I question much, if in any 
other country the same singular and conclusive facts could be 
collated together ; and they most completely refute the idle asser- 
tions of ignorant grumblers and self-expatriated voluptuaries, when 
abusing the excellent though variable climate of England, with 
which, all things considered, neither France nor famed Italy can be 
placed in comparison.—Your very faithful servant, A PiiysIcIAN, 


— 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


ERUSING the articles in my daily and weekly 
journals, I read very frequently of shrieks anq 
cries. The other day, having learnt from various neys. 
papers that the air was thus being rent, I paused ty 
consider this phenomenon, so audible to leader-writers, 


‘ of continual clamour. I had been reading of “ shrieks,” 


*‘ howls,” “ yells,” “‘ shouts,” ‘“ yawps,” that were, jt 
seemed to the writers, being emitted by “ sanctionists,” 
who desired the application of the League Covenant to 
aggressing nations. While in journals of another colour, 
I read that similar loud cries were being uttered by 
those who disapproved of such hampering of aggressor 
States. And I perceived that the tones in which these 
opposed schools of thought uttered their comments 
sounded peculiarly loud and shrill to those of the 
other party. 

Here, thought I, was a psychological discovery. Do 
the voices of those with whom we disagree always sound 
louder than those which utter our own views? Often 
have I read Ictters to the Press from those who hold that 
cyclists should, like other vehicles, carry rear-lights, 
describing the “loud shrieks” with which they hear 
cyclists protest that they will do no such thing; and 
cyclists riposte with their tale of the ‘ bellowings ” of 
those who would so inconvenience them. And, through 
those four noisy years Tong since, did not we in England 
read of Germans shricking their hate, while they in 
Germany heard of similar loud cries of distaste emitted 
in England and in France ? Little Archbishop Laud, dis- 
approving of the House of Commons, called it “ this 
noise’; while members of this body professed to hear 
“*Canterburian howlings.” And so always, As Bishop 
Berkeley remarked, “the worst cause produceth the 
greatest clamour.” The wrong party is also the noisy 
party. Ilow rarely do we ourselves shrick or howl our 
views! How frequently do our assailants so! You 
may overhear fragments of dialogue anywhere which 
indicate this truth. “He [she] shouted at me like 
mad, But I said to him [her] quite quietly...” 
“IT didn’t say a word. But this I did say, and I said 
it very quietly...” It is rarely, “‘ I bellowed at him; 
I howled him down; he answered me quietly.” An 
onlooker, reporting the dispute, would, I think, represent 
as the louder speaker him with whom he least agreed. 
Reading in a novel, “said Smith, quietly,” you may 
almost safely infer Smith to be in the right ; your heart 
goes out to Smith. There are exceptions; there are 
occasions in fiction when the bad speak quietly, and 
very sinister this is; their quietness becomes then 
abnormal, unnatural, rather terrifying. Quietness should 
be left tothe good ; usurped by villains, it curdles the blood, 

I leave it to psychologists to explain this peculiar 
alliance of wrong-headedness and noise; such surface 
observers as myself can but note it. I have wondered 
if it extends to those aerial voices which address us on 
such varied themes. Do those which utter sentiments 
and opinions which we can approve come to us as still 
small voices, gently stroking the light air? Do those 
which deliver themselves of false doctrine thunder 
raucous in our ears? But this, you will say, can be 
rectified by the turning of a knob. I suppose that we 
must tune wrong-headed wireless speakers very low that 
they may not sound to us like shrieks, whereas those 
who speak truth will, even if communicated with the 
utmost capacity in our machines, still sound soft and 
quiet. ‘‘ He said to us very quietly...” 

So Truth comes treading soft-foot, murmuring like 4 
dove or a noontide bee, searce audible but to the 
instructed ear, while Error, harpy-like, rends the aif 
with her shricks, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“No Exit.” By George Goodchild and Frank Witty. “At 
the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage 


No Evil is an ingenious and entertaining play. It embodies 
an innovation in its method of exploiting the current taste for 
murder on the stage, it is neatly constructed, it has the 
uncommon merit of being without any unnecessary characters, 
and its dialogue is dexterous and amusing. Because it 
possesses in addition the romantic elements essential to a 

pular success, it will be surprising if it does not follow 

Ten Minute Alibi and other plays of the same kind which 

were first produced at the Embassy Theatre and _ prove 

one of the attractions of the town for several montis. 

It begins by being not a murder play but a simple comedy. 
Two of the characters discuss the possibility of achieving 
an undetected murder, and agree to back their differing 
theories with a bet. Jim Wilding says that he can make 
Philip West disappear from the world for a month, just as 
effectively as if he had been the victim of an actual unsolved 
murder, if he will agree to submit to all the instructions 
that he gives. West is made to go to ground in Wilding’s 
Chelsea flat, his whereabouts revealed not even to his parents 
and his person being hidden from callers in a cupboard. In a 
short time, as the result of his father’s disquiet, West's disap- 
pearance begins to exercise the police. It is known that he had 
visited Wilding’s flat just before his disappearance and in due 
course a detective calls, amiable but suspicious. Wilding 
manages effectively to simulate concern, and the policeman is 
compelled to retire without a clue. But West is beginning to 
find confinement in a cupboard irksome, and Wilding has to 
agree to move their headquarters to his cottage in Surrey. 
West makes the journey in a trunk in the back of Wilding’s 
car, and substituting the kitchen for the cupboard as a sanc- 
tuary from callers, sets himself to observe the second week of 
his routine. 

Up to this point the play, based only on the execution of a 
practical joke, has had to rely for its suspense on Wilding’s 
ability to survive the visits of a suspicious but not particularly 
perspicacious detective. In the second act the play takes a 
different turn and acquires a second and more potent draught 
of suspense. West and Wilding go out rabbit-shooting 
together in the dusk—somewhat improbably, we may feel, 
since they know that the detective who has just paid them a 
visit is still in the neighbourhood. What appears to be an 
accident occurs, and Wilding is left with a real instead of 
merely an imaginary corpse on his hands. His actions of the 
last ten days convince him that to attempt to explain the real 
circumstances to the police would be the equivalent of suicide, 
and he therefore sets himself to dispose of West’s body and 
prove his contention that the police are not difficult to outwit. 
His efforts to do so provide the material for much the best part 
of the play, and the last scene, which resolves itself into a duel 
between Wilding and the detective who is gradually acquiring 
circumstantial justification for his suspicions, provides as a 
whole more than enough excitement to atone both for the 
slight lack of interest in the opening act and for the lack of 
plausibility in the final device which permits the play to end 
on a rather alarmingly cheerful note. 

The play could not be better presented. Mr. Robert 
Douglas effectively reproduces in Wilding the brisk tenacity 
of the hero of Ten Minute Alibi. Mr. Ronald Simpson sup- 
ports him well as his smiling victim, and Mr. Cyril Raymond 
is admirably prosaic as the detective. Miss Leueen MacGrath, 
who plays the predestined partner of Wilding’s final happiness, 
is a decoration both to play and stage, and Miss Elliot Mason 
dispenses comic relief by counterfeiting drunkenness and 
harassing the police. It is a fault in the characterisation that 
the husband of Wilding’s inamorata should so exude unpleasant- 
ness from his first appearance that it is obvicus that he will 
not be allowed to survive the evening, but Mr. Edward 
Ashley makes his fate seem the most welcome ingredient in 
the play’s happy ending. Mr. John Fernald’s sensible pro- 
duction could not be improved on. In short, an agreeable 
evening's entertainment, which is likely to prove as popular 
as its predecessors from the same dramatic nursery. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


**Koenigsmark,.” At the Tivoli—_—* The Three Musketeers.” 
At the Plaza.——‘“‘I Give my Heart.” At the Regal 


Ir hasn’t been a good week for films and none of these three 
has any real value, but I enjoyed the first, because it is well 
acted and well directed; there are moments in the second 
of rather exhilarating freedom of movement, curiously rare 
on the screen, when the musketeers gallop through the 
woodlands on their dangerous mission, and the third is 
about the vulgarest film which has ever come out of Elstree. 
There is really nothing to be said at all for this film version 
of The Dubarry, a musical play written and made with smug 
hypocrisy. 

There is only one possible * subject’ in the Dubarry’s 
life, the same subject that produced the angry satire of our 
own Restoration poets against ‘** the royal Cully ” : 

“The Misses take place, and advance to be Duchess, 


With pomp great as Queens in their Coach and six Horses ; 
Their bastards made Dukes, Earls, Viscounts and Lords .. . 


” 


It is a subject which can only be treated morally, for its 
only interest is a moral one. This film has the skittish, coy 
vulgarity of a book like Nymph Errant. You know quite 
well why the subject has been chosen : the milliner’s love affair 
with a poor poet, her promotion to a house of ill fame (of 
course, she doesn’t realise where she is and thinks she is 
at a gay party), her marriage with Dubarry, who sells 
her to the King; the sexual subject is meant to attract, 
but the makers have not the courage of their pornography, the 
titillation is whimsically, prettily, sentimentally disguised. 
And so we have the climax of the film, when the Dubarry 
comes to the poet, who is rousing the rabble against her, 
and tells him that she truly loves the King. Then all is 
sweetness and tenderness and triumph... . 


The Three Musketeers is not much more truthful, I suppose, 
but the fun is more honest. It is a long time since I read 
the book, and so I found the odd romantic polities, which all 
turn on a piece of jewellery the Queen of France has given 
to the Duke of Buckingham, rather difficult to follow. Even 
the tortuous mind of Richelieu could have conceived no 
intrigue quite so complex as Dumas’. But the film, when 
it leaves Constance, D’Artagnan’s rather tame Victorian 
betrothed, behind in Paris, is agreeably exciting in quite the 
manner of the old Westerns: galloping horses, last-minute 
rescues and a most seductive villainess acted by Miss Margot 
Grahame. It left me wondering how it was that Dumas, 
with the help of an American director, had caught so deftly 
the English public schoo! atmosphere—or rather the English 
public school as it is reflected by a sympathetic and senti- 
mental writer. When the film wasn’t Western, it was 
authentic Stalky. 

But Koenigsmark I did enjoy, a Ruritanian film made by 
a French director. A royal tutor in a small German estate, 
investigating the story of Koenigsmark’s death, discovers 
the lime-stripped skeleton of the Grand Duke, who had been 
put out of the way some years before by his brother and 
who was supposed to have died in Africa. The tutor and 
the Grand Duchess, under the eves of spies, work together 
to bring the brother to justice. The director has enjoyed 
the pomp of royal processions and has transmitted his 
innocent enjoyment, and Miss Elissa Landi acts the Grand 
Duchess with great spirit. Miss Landi has never before 
quite actel up to her beauty and obvious intelligence, but 
here she has shared the director's enjoyment of the exciting 
bogus decorative film. There is one excellent moment, when 
the Grand Duchess and the tutor are resting in a hunting 
lodge and the woman hears a spy rustle in the bushes outside. 
She takes a gun from the tutor’s hands, on the pretext that 
it will look well if they take some dead animal back with 
them, and ruthlessly shoots down her maid-in-waiting ; then 
she quotes Hamlet with grim satisfaction: ‘I took thee 
for thy better.” It is melodrama, of course, but at any rate 
it is melodrama of a less conventional kind than we are used 
to: one natural human strand of cruelty has been twisted 
into the usually immaculate character of a heroine. 


GravtAM GREENE, 
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Music 

Dr. Weingartner and Brahms 
THERE were two opinions, apparently, about Dr. Weingartner’s 
handling of Brahms at the Royal Philharmonic Society's 
concert last week. One party found it too slow in pace 
and too strict in rhythm—in other words, rigid and dull. 
The other thought it all extraordinarily clear, well-built 
and euphonious. If I may intrude a purely personal experi- 
ence, I confess to having gone to Queen’s Hall feeling unwell 
with a chill and in expectation of a heavy evening with a 
wearisome task at the end. I-came out exhilarated as one 
mysteriously is when fine musie has been finely played. I 
do not intend to attempt an explanation of this physical 
tonic effect: I merely record it as a fact. 

The public is, perhaps, inclined to underestimate, in the 
presence of younger and more brilliant stars, the clear and 
steady light that Dr. Weingartner, now in his 73rd year, 
still sheds upon the great classics of Symphony. He brings 
to his performances a mature wisdom, that knows how to 
look beyond all details to the end. So it is not for wayside 
beauties on the road nor even for a conspicuous finish that 
we must look in his performances, though I do not think 
that in the matter of polish the Allegretto of the Second 
Symphony could have been better done. Still less does he 
attempt to impose upon the music a personal reading, altering 
the composer’s thought so that it takes on something of his 
own idiosynerasy. His conducting has two supreme merits. 
He sets the tempo with firmness and decision: there is 
no mistaking from the first beat what it is to be. In 
the second place, while holding steadily to the tempo, 
he allows space within it for each instrument that has some- 
thing important to say to speak with full effect. He gives 
flexibility and shape to the phrasing, so that, although his 
departures from strict tempo are imperceptible, there is no 
sense of rigidity, but rather a serenely flowing melodic line. 
This it is that gives structural unity and solidity to each move- 
ment. The conductor's motto of Prospice finem was most 
clearly applied to Brahms’s Third Symphony in F major. This 
is a work in which, for the first time I believe, the main conflict 
is reserved for the finale instead of being fought out in the 
opening movement. Beethoven had = often successfully 
achieved a climax in his finales, but it is always in his first 
movements, even in the Choral Symphony, that the most 
important things are said. This Third Symphony contains a 
complete answer to those who accuse Brahms of merely build- 
ing up massive structures according to a plan conceived by his 
predecessors. For it is constructed on what was at the time 
a new principle of organic growth from first bar to last, without 
any resort to “ mottoes *”’ or cyclic themes, in spite of the 
important part played by the notes F A flat F with which it 
opens. Dr. Weingartner very rightly emphasised the major 
importance of the finale by making the first three movements 
a prelude to action. One might feel at the time that the first 
movement could be more brightly played, while the Allegretto 
was taken rather slower than usual (Brahms’s qualification of 
poco was the justification) so that it took on a strange air of 
mystery. But the contrasting splendour of the finale proved 
to be the conductor's complete vindication. 

There are still those who criticise Brahms’s instrumentation. 
In last week’s The Listener a correspondent wrote to say that 
the ‘ coarseness of fibre” that Brahms sometimes displayed 
in his social contacts, comes out in his instrumentation, which 
is “‘ cold, grey and dull.” It is odd that if I were asked to find 
adjectives for it, I should choose, ‘‘ warm, brown and rich.” 
But that is beside the point. Brahms was not always im- 
peccable in this matter, especially in his habit of ending 
movements with a long held chord for the wind combined with 
a erescendo and a diminuendo. It needs great care to obtain a 
satisfactory balance, for these chords are apt to sound thick 
and ugly. Dr. Weingartner showed that it can be done. As 
to Brahms’s orchestration in general, I would say, with the 
greatest English authority on the composer, that he was the 
*““most distinct orchestrator’ of his period. Because he 
refused to follow the example of Wagner, he is set down as a 
clumsy orchestrator, though he spent the greater part of his 
life in evolving an orchestral texture of his own, which became 
in the end the exact, if not always in minor details a 
precise, medium for the expression of his thoughts. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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Konig und Kaiser 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Am Weihnachtstage des vergangenen Jahres, als die Stiniy 
des KGnigs seinen “lieben Freunden in allen ‘Teiley des 
Reiches ” freundliche Griisse sandte, gingen meine Gedankey 
zuriick zu dem Deutschland der Vorkriegszeit. Wie and, 
sprach Kaiser Wilhelm zu seinem Volk: seine Stimme war 
eine Fanfare, seine Rede von Ungeduld  getrieben, jp, 
sprach von Ehre, Macht und Ruhm, und er fand klingenden 
Widerhall in einer Generation, die als erste gelernt hatte. sich 
an dem gefahrlichen Glanz grosser Worte 21 berauschep, 
Die schlichte Herzlichkeit, die biirgerliche Zufriedenheit de 
Deutschen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts machte dem Drang 
nach Geltung und Erfolg Platz. Aber Kaiser Wilhelm wo; 
nur der Representant einer Zeit, in der die geistigen Fiihrey 
Deutschlands, in der Nietzsche und Wagner, Hegel nq 
Treitschke das deutsche Volk im Eiltempo zur Grossmacht 
zu erziehen suchten, 

Was wir an Konig Georg bewunderten, war die Ruhe und 
Einfachheit, die er in einer unsicher hastenden Unveil 
aufrecht erhielt. In ihm sahen viele Deutsche das Abbjlq 
des inneren Friedens, den sie langst verloren hatten. Der 
Gegensatz zwischen K6énig und Kaiser war derselbe, den 
jeder empfindet, wenn er aus Berlin nach London kommt, 
Ich meine nicht den politischen Kontrast : es ist, als ob ein 
Schiff nach schwerem Sturm in den stillen Hafen cinkehrt, 
Hier gibt es noch Ruhe, Vertrauen und Zufriedenheit. Hier 
hat es die Freiheit noch leicht, zu leben. Und am Weihnachts. 
tage, wie wiihrend der Jubiliiumsfeiern des letzten Jahres, 
konnte es jeder fiihlen, wie sehr Englands  bewunderte 
Zufriedenheit in der Person des verstorbenen K6nigs verankert 
war. ‘‘ Sie werden es nicht verstehen,” sagte mir am Montag 
ein Zigarrenhindler in Westminster, ‘‘ aber es ist, als wenn 
mein eigener Vater im Sterben lige.” 

Die Deutschen haben Kénig Georg erst schiitzen gelemt, 
als sie nach dem K<riege die ganze Bitterkeit des Unfriedens 
ausgekostet hatten. Wihrend Edward der Siebente, den man 
als Gegner Deutschlands betrachtete, oft und scharf kritisiert 
worden war, verstand man die aufrichtige Friedensliebe seines 
Sohnes zu wiirdigen. Der Besuch des englisechen KGnigspaares 
in Berlin im Jahre 1913 trug viel dazu bei, die fortschreitende 
Entfremdung zwischen den beiden Vélkern  aufzuhalten, 
Vielleicht war es damals schon zu spit, um das Rad zuriick- 
zudrehen. Vielleicht war der Charakter des Kaisers schon 
zu sehr in der Richtung ausgebildet, die Gibbon als “ the 
graver follies of fame and dominion” bezeichnet, um eine 
persénliche Verstiindigung méglich zu machen. Die Zusam- 
menkunft, die letzte der beiden Monarchen, bliecb ohne 
nachhaltige Wirkung. Aber selbst die feindlichen Gefiihle, 
die der Krieg unvermeidlich ausléste, machten vor der Person 
des Koénigs Halt. Man sprach von ihm stets mit Zuriick- 
haltung, verstand seine schwierige Stellung, und bewundeite 
im Stillen seine ruhige Wiirde in einer von Hass zerrissenen 
Welt. 

Diese Haltung kam wiahrend der Krankheit des Konigs im 
Winter 1928 /29 unverkennbar zum Ausdruck. Die deutschen 
Zeitungen verfolgten den Verlauf der Krankheit mit einer 
sorgenvollen AnteilInahme, die kaum hinter der der englischen 
Offentlichkeit zuriickstand. Es ist keine Uebertreibung, wenn 
man sagt, dass eine Zeitlang alle politischen Gedanken 
von dem Mitgefiihl fiir das englische Volk zurtickgedringt 
wurden. Und in das menschliche Bedauern mischte sich 
vielleicht ein wenig Neid : wir beneideten England um einen 
KGnig, dessen Schlichtheit es vor Abwegen und Experimenten 
bewahrte, der ihm iiber allen politischen Streit hinweg einen 
festen Mittelpunkt gab. 

In den letzten Jahren hat Kénig Georg die durch den 
Krieg abgerissenen Bezichungen zur Familie des ehemaligen 
Kaisers allmiihlich wieder aufgenommen. Als der Kaiser 
erkrankte, erfuhr man, dass der Konig sich in Doorn naeh 
seinem Befinden erkundigt hatte. Die Sdéhne des friiheren 
Kronprinzen wurden mehrmals beim Londoner Hof empfangen. 
Aber mit seinem sicheren Takt vermied der Kénig_ jeden 
Sehritt, der diesen Beziehungen zu dem verwandten Hause 
eine politische Wendung geben konnte. Er war freundlich 
zu den Enkelkindern seines gliicklosen Vetters, wie er ZU 
jedermann freundlich war. Er tiberwand das Gedichtnis des 
KXrieges, weil der Frieden seine zweite Natur geworden wah 

R. F, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Skokholm 

Skokholm is a remote island of 240 acres of rough grass and 
heather and sea pink and bracken off the coast of Pembroke- 
shire. I mention this because there may still be lovers of 
wild life who have never heard of it or its owner, Mr. R. M. 
Jockley. who for the past eight years has attempted—the 
word is his own —to farm the island by grazing sheep on it, 
and who has succeeded instead in establishing a bird observa- 
tory there and the first migrating bird-marking station in 
Britain. The story of Skokholm is one of the most fascinating 
in the history of English bird life and observation. How he 
took the island, transported his sheep there, fought a plague 
of rabbits. became engrossed in the rich bird life of the place 
and finally erected in his garden there the first bird trap of its 
kind in Great Britain, the Heligoland type for bird-ringing 
purposes, has already been described by Mr. Lockley in 
innumerable articles and some excellent books, and it is not 
for me to take the story out of his mouth. This bird trap, 
however, very much concerns the readers of The Spectator, for 
it was in response to an appeal by Sir William Beach Thomas 
on this page that a “sum slightly exceeding the £21 17s. 10d. 
expended in the purchase and carriage of the materials for 
the new trap”? was contributed in the summer of 1935. 
This trap was duly erected in the August of that year, and 
was an instant success. Birds of many kinds at once began to 
he caught in it—white and yellow wagtails, Greenland wheat- 
ears, Chiffchaffs, stonechats, snipe, meadow-pipits, rock-pipits, 
Manx shearwaters, spotted fly-catchers, redstarts—and were 
duly ringed by Mr. Lockley and enthusiastic friends. The 
work of trapping and ringing has gone on ever since, and 
Skokholm has now become as important in its way as 
Heligoland and a place of pilgrimage for many bird-lovers, 
who are accommodated and fed on the island at a charge which 
is “ necessarily such as to cover the considerable expenses of 
catering under unusual circumstances, and the cost of the 
upkeep of the present buildings.” 


* * * 


An Appeal for It—— 

The concluding words of the foregoing paragraph are Mr. 
Lockley’s own, and they are the real point of these notes. 
so long as Skokholm remained Mr. Lockley’s private amuse- 
ment there was no question of it being helped or supported 
hy public subscriptions. But it has already become some- 
thing more than a private amusement. With two exceptions, 
it is the only Bird Observation Station in Great Britain 
fitted with the Heligoland trap, and it has long since become 
u place of intense interest for all interested in the habits of 
hirds at all and of rare migrants especially. Skokholm, 
therefore, is entitled to outside support. It does not get it. 
At least it does not get it from the source from which it might 
reasonably expect to get it, namely the Ministry of Education, 
which has recently withdrawn its contribution to the study 
of economic ornithology. This is in significant contrast to 
the attitude of a nation often condemned today on the count 
of barbarism —Germany, whose Ministry of Education 
linances the Heligoland station and maintains a scientifically 
equipped and staffed observatory there. And it is immensely 
to the credit of British enthusiasts that they have ringed 
as many birds as the Germans have done at Heligoland. 
This, of course, makes nice reading—but what of the cost ? 
Rings alone, used by the thousand in Skokholm, are responsible 
tor a formidable item of expense. And ringing must be 
recorded in record books ; books in turn must be housed; 
observers must be sheltered and fed and given congenial 
buildings in which to work; a new and more up-to-date 
trap, on a new and superior site, is needed. Mr. Lockley 
las asked me to announce, therefore, that the. Skokholm 
Bird Observatory Fund, inaugurated on this page by Sir 
William Beach Thomas, is still open. It is not only still 
open, but very urgently in need of far bigger funds than 
were previously subseribed. Mr. Lockley is warm in his thanks 
to all those who responded to Sir William Beach Thomas’ 
appeal, but clearly the Observatory is now in need of far 
Wider support. The future of Skokholm as a bird observatory 
depends indeed upon the enthusiasm and generosity of the 
public. The smallest subscription will be weleomed, and 
donors should address Mr. Lockley at Marloes, Haverfordwest, 


Pembrokeshire, crossing their cheques or orders “ Skokholm 
Bird Observatory Fund.” 
* * * * 

—-—And one of its Problems 

Mr. Lockley has another problem, and, as it happens to be a 
problem facing many more countrymen than himself, it seems 
well worth a note here. Ever since he took Shokholm in 
1927 he has been at war with rabbits. In 1927, the island 
swarmed with them. It still swarms with them. During 
his first winter on the island Mr. Lockley employed traps 
and by the end of January he had trapped something like 
three thousand rabbits. Within two years, in spite of all 
trapping, there were more rabbits than ever. On Skokholm 
there are no natural mammal enemies such as stoats or 
weasels, and the old country adage, which is also scientifically 
true, “ that the more you kill them the faster they breed ”’ 
was borne out absolutely. Then Mr. Lockley made the 
unpleasant discovery that the traps were trapping not only 
rabbits but his own precious birds, and the traps went. The 
subsequent snares, ferrets and gas proved just about half as 
effective as the traps, and finally in 1934 Mr. Lockley, defeated, 
hired a steam tug and barge and removed his entire flock of 
sheep from the island. The rabbits are still there—at least 
6,000 of them, in Mr. Lockley’s own estimate. Chemical 
control, inoculation, specially trained ferrets, gas attacks and 
so on have all failed. The problem is not only Mr. Lockley’s. 
If there are 6,000 rabbits in Skokholm, how many are there in 
Great Britain? Supposing they were not rabbits, but rats ? 
We should demand legislation, Government control and the 
papers would be full of it all. Yet the destructive powers of 
the rabbit, as any grass farmer and in fact any cottage 
gardener will bear out, are at least equal to those of the rat. 
But the rabbit gets off. It not only gets off, but it even gets 
protection. No animal ever needed it less. And it seems 
quite time that the rabbit was deprived of its privileges and 
ranked, as in Australia, as a pest of the first degree. No 
doubt keepers, who generally regard the rabbit as a pretty 
good source of on-the-quiet income, would oppose this. But 
not Mr. Lockley, who is still crying aloud for his effective 
remedy. Nor his fellow sufferers. 

* * 

Fox and Sheep 

I had not seen a fox, an English fox at any rate, for months. 
The last I had seen at all had been in France, somewhere 
between Rheims and Nancy. And then, coming down a 
Kentish lane, I sew what seemed to be a dog, a red setter, 
among a flock of sheep. But curiously the flock was taking 


far less notice than it would have done of a dog. There 
was no panic or scuttling or silly flocking together; only a 


casual uplifting of a head or two and a momentary staring 
of wooden faces as the fox came downhill across the field, 
as saucy and quiet as a backyard cat. And he came right 
down among the sheep, extraordinarily brilliant against their 
shuddered wool, before anything happened at all. And then 
it was I who upset both him and the sheep together. I 
shifted my ground a little and he saw me instantly. He 
stopped at once and the sheep looked up a second later. 
And there we stood, for almost a minute, sheep and fox 
staring at me as the intruder, the sheep with silly reared 
heads ready to bolt, the fox sublimely casual and arrogant. 
Until suddenly he loped off again, taking his own time, 
threading his way among the flock with all the sauce in the 
world, disappearing finally into the copse, the sheep taking 
no more notice than if he had done it a thousand times before. 
* * x % 

Wigs 

Thanks to many correspondents, I have been able to 
discover what wigs are; and thanks particularly to the 
charming generosity of a lady correspondent in Dorset, I 
have been able to taste them. The wig is a species of tea- 
cake. It seems to have been made in the past in Hampshire, 
with a flavouring of caraway seeds and honey ; in Shropshire, 
also with caraway seeds and sugar: in Herefordshire and 
Scotland ; and is still made today in Kendal. The Kendal wig, 
which I have tasted, is either plain or flavoured with sultanas 
or lemon peel, and is garnished with sugar. It is, it seems, 
always oval in shape, and is delicious, H. E. Bates. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 
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THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Srecraron.| 


AN IRISH NAVY AND THE 
TREATY OF 1921 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—The intimation given by the delegate of the Irish Free 
State at the Naval Conference that his government rejects 
the principle of treating the whole of the forces of the members 
of the British Commonwealth as a unit for purposes of naval 
limitation is of no great international importance. The 


Free State is not in a position to construct a large fleet and 


doubtless has no present intention of doing so. 

On the other hand the statement serves as a reminder to 
the British government and the public that the Free State is 
not disposed to accept any limitation on its freedom of action, 
and that it no longer intends to remain satisfied with the 
position established under the treaty that naval defence 
is a matter for the British Navy. 

Mr. Cosgrave’s government was content to leave this 
question alone and took no steps to secure the review of 
the position under the terms of Article 6 of the treaty of 
1921. It however, clear that Mr. de Valera cannot 
consistently adopt the attitude of his predecessor, and 
that the British government is not in a position to refuse 
to admit that the Free State has the same right to establish 
an independent navy as has the Commonwealth of Australia. 

It is, however, clearly of the first importance that there 
should be a definite understanding between the governments 
regarding co-operation in war, for the Anglo-German 
agreement of June 18th, 1935, accords to Germany the right 
to possess naval tonnage equal to thirty-five per cent. of the 
aggregate of the actual tonnages of the members of the British 
Commonwealth, an agreement based on the view then held 
that the tonnage—if any—of the Irish navy could be reckoned 
fairly as British tonnage. That agreement is intended to be 
permanent and definite ; it allows no great margin of safety, 
in view of the necessary dispersion of British naval power, 
and it might be dangerous, should the Free State ever decide 
to embark on substantial construction without undertaking 
to support the United Kingdom in case of attack. 

It should not be impossible to achieve accord with the 
Free State. The latter resents as incompatible with its 
international status the presence on its territory of British 
forces as provided under the treaty. According to the 
decision of the Privy Council in Moore vy. Attorney-General for 
the Irish Free State (1985 A.C. 484), the Irish legislature 
possesses the power to deprive the clauses of the treaty of all 
legal effect in the Free State, and within a month the Senate > 
will cease to exist. There will then be no legal barrier to the 
enactment of provisions by the Irish legislature which would 
render illegal the presence of British forces on Free State 
territory and the exercise of authority over such forces by 
their officers. It is true that the Supreme Court of the 
Free State prior to the judgement of the Privy Council held 
that the treaty provisions could not be altered by the legis- 
lature, but it is very doubtful whether the court would now 
uphold that view and deny to the Free State legislature 
powers ascribed to it by the Privy Council. Moreover the 
court is clearly undermanned, and it would be easy to add 
to it members who would uphold the authority of the legis, 
lature. 

Such action, of course, would seem to be a breach of the 
treaty, but Mr. de Valera would be able to appeal to the 
language of the Privy Council which suggests that the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, was intended to give power to supersede 
the treaty, and in any event a dispute on this subject would 
profit neither side. ‘ 

Surely the time has come when a determined effort might 
be made to revise the treaty of 1921 and to secure in economics 
and politics alike that co-operation between the United 
Kingdom and the Free State which is dictated by fundamental 
considerations of common interest.—I am, &e., 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


is, 


University of Edinburgh, 


_ REPRISALS IN MEMEL 
[To the Editor of Tur SpEcrator.] 


Smr,—Commenting recently upon ‘“ Reprisals in Meme|" 
you find it disturbing that “ neither side in Memel intend; 
to respect the rights of the other” on the ground that the 
present Ministry has dismissed 40 Lithuanian officials ang 
has reinstated some of the German officials dismissed by the 
Lithuanians. It would indeed be disturbing if these were 
parallel cases but happily this is not the case. 

Memel officials are appointed for life and may only ‘be 
dismissed by disciplinary procedure, but in 1934 Memel was 
governed by a Lithuanian directorate holding office against 
the strong and repeated protests of 24 out of 29 members 
of the Diet and at the general election last autumn this 
protest was confirmed by a similar majority of the electorate, 
That directorate without any such procedure dismissed 
several hundreds of officials who were still legally entitled 
to cfaim their salaries, and it appointed a number of Lithuanians 
some of whom had worse disqualifications than mere ignorance 
and inexperience. What has happened now under the new 
Directorate is merely that a small proportion of the illegally 
dismissed officials have been reinstated with the knowledge 
and agreement of the Lithuanian Governor.—Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER W, LAWRENCE, 

24 St. Leonara’s Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


ICE ON AEROPLANE WINGS 
[To the Editor of Tux SrEcrator. | 
Sir,—In “ A Spectator’s Notebook ”’ it is suggested that it is 
odd that no remedy has been discovered for the formation of 
ice on aeroplane wings. 

The trouble of ice fsimation is a fairly recent phenomenon; 
not because of any increase in the nastiness of our, or anybody 
else’s, weather ; but because the improvement in_ the 
technique of bad-weather flying allows us to fly in weather 
conditions which would have been considered impossible a few 
years ago. 

Ice on the wings is dangerous because it upsets the flow of 
air and reduces the lift of the wing; the weight of the ice 
has very little effect. The one redeeming feature of this ice 
formation is that it requires very special, and fortunately 
rare, atmospheric conditions. 

Imperial Airways are experimenting with one method of ice 
prevention which seems to be very simple and_ successful. 
This consists of a porous leather strip along the front of the 
wing, which can be impregnated with a special mixture 
whenever the aeroplane flies into ice-forming clouds or rain. 
The Americans have tricd out with some success a flat rubber 
tube on the front of the wig, which can be alternately blown 
up and deflated ; thus breaking up the ice, which is then blown 
away. * 

We seem to be well on the way towards a cure for this 
icing trouble, and there is no doubt that in a year or so all 
regular air liners which are liable to fly in ice-forming condi- 
tions will be fitted with the necessary apparatus.— Yours 
faithfully, Kk. N. B. BENTLEY, 

The Croft, Station Avenue, Walton-on-Thames. 


~ THE WEST INDIANS OF INDIA 


[To the Editor of Tue Serecraror.] 


: Sir,—-There are, as Mr. Philip Cox states in his interesting 


article, many ‘“‘ West Indians” in India. There can be no 
doubt, too, of their social value, though Mr. Cox is more 
enthusiastic than critical when he compares their artistic 
achievements with those of ‘*‘ other modern communities of 
Negro descent,” or when he speaks of their ‘* freedom from 
hampering religious restrictions’ in spite of the fact that 
they “ cling tightly to the religion of their progenitors.” 
But these people cannot be compared with the Parsis, 
whose economic utility to their adopted country is, one should 
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add, a somewhat debatable viewpoint. They have no 
separate communal existence, not even as. ane of “India’s 
* smallest nvinorities,”’ 
with other Negroid immigrants by the ‘ Anglo-Indians ° 
that the majority are now unconscious of their Negro origins. 
In fact, they would be affronted if they were regarded as 
West Indians. Recent attempts to them should 
therefore have suggested to Mr. Cox the need for an un- 
qualified protest, instead of propaganda for the creation of a 
new communal consciousness in India. 

Moreover, Mr. Cox has failed, as Eurasian leders also do, 
to appreciate the irony of asking Indian nationalists to 
regard a pro-Imperialist minority with ‘* especial interest 
and solicitude.””. He can ask that, if he must ask for special 
consideration, from the British Government, but from the 
“leaders of Indian Nationhood”’ he can only claim the 
rights of citizenship for his people. And if they (and other 
Eurasians) justify the claim, need they fear insecurity and 
discrimination in the only country which they can now regard 
as theirs ?—I am, &c., 


and have been so ‘much assimilated 


isolate 


Cepric Dover. 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND. EARLY 
VICTORIAN 
[To the Editor of Tux: Sprcrator.]| 

Sir,—Can you find space for a few reflections that came to 
me at church on the first Sunday of the New Year—a day 
from which surely our hymn writers might draw some in- 
spiration ? Hlave they, in fact, done so? If they have, 
the Editors of successive issues of what is still, I believe, the 
most widely-used hymnbook in the Church of England 
have been singularly unfortunate in their selection. For this 
stirring anniversary they provide three hymns—-we had all 
three. We led off with the one which has achieved, if it has 
not earned, a considerable popularity, “* Father, let me dedi- 
cate ’’—one of those somewhat irritating hymns based on a 
last line refrain, to which each verse laboriously and artificially 
leads up. The dominant note is a tepid submission to a 
hypothetical will of the Supreme Being, the sort of watery 
resignation which finds its apotheosis in the once popular 
“Thy Will be done.” ‘*In whatever worldly state Thou 
wilt have me be,” naively echoes the much discussed (and 
ugually misquoted) phrase of the Catechism, “ that state of 
life unto which it shall please God to call me.” 

The second verse is typical: ‘ Can a child presume to 
choose where or how to live?” The twentieth-century child, 
however, has very definite views on these subjects, and the 
twentieth-century young man and woman still more so 
and why not? The climax is reached in the last verse with 
the cheerful aspiration that we may go on praying the refrain 
(“Glorify Thy Name’’) even ** in deepest woe.” What a senti- 
ment with which to start a new lap in the race that is set 
before us! 

But worse was to follow. 
truism, ** The year is gone beyond recall,” and, lest 
be inclined to dispute this, adds a confirmatory 
things it has taken with it. These are enumerated 
fears, bright and gladdening smiles,” and (the rhyme for which 
“fears” has prepared us) “ mourner’s tears.” And indeed 
except for the one rhyme per stanza punctually observed 
in the second and fourth lines, it is difficult to see how this 
hymn differs from the rather sentimental prose prayer which 
used, a generation ago, to be offered in circles favouring 
“extempore ’ praying. I honestly believe that if this hymn 
were written out continuously, not in lines, and the last word 
in each stanza replaced by a synonym, not one reader in a 
hundred would * spot” that it was—I do not say poetry 
but verse. Those who are intergsted in hymns will, I am 
sure, have noticed that a good many hymns in Ancient and 
Modern are written by ‘* The Compilers.” When I find myself 
singing a hymn that is more than ordinarily fatuous, the 
thought always comes to my mind, ‘The Compilers”! 
So in this case I looked up the Index—yes, there it was, * F. 
Pott and Compilers’! I love to picturesto myself the Early 
Victorian editors of Hymns Ancient and Modern gathered 
round their Early Victorian round table, vying with cach 
other in apt suggestion of thoughts and rhymes, rather in the 
manner of the ** Dumbcrambo ” of our youthful games. 

The third hymn “ For Thy mercy and Thy grace,” improves 


Hymn 72 begins with the daring 
any should 
list of the 


as ** hopes, 


on No. 72, in regard to form by attempting two sets of rhymes 
to each verse—not however, very successfully, ** thankfulness” 
rhyming with “ grace,” ** God” with “ road,” and ‘ crown’ 
with *“*own”™; while in its matter it seeks to add to our 
cheerfulness by the lines ‘* Who of us death’s awful road in 
the coming year shall tread’; the phrase * fit us for Thy 
promised crown” is surely a little unfortunate in the sugge;- 
tion of a visit to the hatter’s, and the word chosen in the 
last verse to bring out God’s majesty, ** Potentate,” is so little 
used in these days, that one youthful and not unintelligent 
singer had to ask her father as we came out, ‘** What is a 
pottentate ” ? 


, 


Do not let me be misunderstood. I love the old Ancient 
and Modern, and gladly, and very gratefully, acknowledge the 
magnificent service which it did in the carly days of the 
Anglican Revival. But its work, I venture to suggest, is done. 
Other and better hymnbooks are now ready to our hand — 
The English Hymnal, and, perhaps more notably still, Songs 
of Praise, which meet far better the needs and aspirations of 
today. Unless Ancient and Modern can give us something 
more inspiring to start us on our pilgrimage in a new year 
then the sorry collection of doggerel and watery sentiment, 
set to melancholy tunes, it should throw in its hand. It can 
well afford to do so, having proved, I understand, almost a 
gold-mine to its publishers. If it can be brought into line, 
welland good. My own belief is that it is too heavily weighted 
with hymns of a type that is, or should be, obsolete ever to 
get free. The last version brought in a few of the new and 
better hymns, but left far too many of the old. I say it 
reluctantly, for I owe much in my early days to what was 
then beyond question the best collection of hymns in existence ; 
but the plain truth is that Ancient and Modern is hopelessly 
out of touch with the spirit and ideals of the young people of 
today, and one of the chief obstacles to a virile and progressive 
Christianity.—-Yours faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 


Moyses, Vive Ashes, Sussex. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF MILK 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]| 
Srr,—In an article entitled ** Health and the Farmer,” the 
importance of a much larger consumption of milk is stressed, 
and the writer concludes by saving that “the solution is 
probably to be found in an increased distribution of relief in 
kind on the lines of the British plan of free milk, or cheap milk, 
in schools.” As a solution to this problem it strikes me as 
singularly fatuous. Moreover, it is high time we ceased to 
regard doles as the simplest method of solving our social 
problems. People nowadays are far more ready to live on 
charity than they used to be, and it is not a healthy state of 
affairs. Too often it enables people to evade their obligations, 
and releases money to be spent on luxuries which other folk 
who have to contribute eannot afford. Where there is real 
poverty and people are striving to do their duty against im- 
possible odds, they should by all means be helped. But 
rememper that the real poverty is not only amongst those whe 
at present get so much done for them, but amongst many 
people of moderate means who get nothing done for them, and 


Pr 


who not only have a hard struggle themselves, but are called 
upon to help may be really better off than 
they are. 

What is badly needed in regard to milk, as to other necessi- 
ties, is a cheapening of the price to the consumer. This is the 
real solution. There is a strong feeling in the minds of many 
that the consumers are exploited, and that more profits than 
should be made out of the necessities of life are being made. 
This it is which will ultimately drive many people to demand 
the socialisation of these commodities, and the elimination of 
all unnecessary persons and profits which stand between the 
Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Raymer, 


others who 


producer and the consumer. 


Hellingly. ‘ 


THE SUBURB WIFE 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.| 
Sir,—With all respect to Mr. Francis Gower, Ll would like to 
point out that he has written without his book. He has 
written upon adult education without an adequate knowledge 
been done to provide it in this City of 


what has 


London. 
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At Goldsmith Street, off Drury Lane (and within a few 
minutes’ walk of Holborn Tube Station) there exists the 
London County Council City Literary Institute, which has 
over six thousand students (more women than men) whose 
ages range from cighteen to more than seventy ; which has 
upwards of two hundred and fifty classes for the study of such 
subjects as literature, English, foreign languages, drama, 
elocution, art, architecture, history, music, philosophy, 
mythology, psychology; which holds classes in physical 
culture and eurhythmies; and which is also the home of 
scores of students’ clubs for the fostering, in a sociable way, 
of interests too numerous to list here. 

At the City Literary Institute (of which I am a student) we 
do not, of course, make any distinction of class, race or creed ; 
but it does happen that most of us are of what Mr. Gower 
would doubtless call the salaried class, and therefore we are 
people with whom, he should agree, his ‘ suburb wives” 
would have no difliculty in mixing. 

We have afternoon classes (as well as morning and evening 
ones) attended by, among others, suburban wives ; and the 
authorities are always ready to consider the formation of new 
classes as soon as sufficient demand for them is expressed. 

Francis J. WEAVER. 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. ] 


Sir,—In considering the problem of widening the interests 
of the woman in the suburbs overmuch emphasis is perhaps 
being placed upon the function of such institutions as the 
B.B.C., cinemas, &e. ‘To keep her interest in... all 
that gives life eternal values *’ by their methods is surely 
in the case of the ill-educated (I do not mean uneducated) 
mind, to incur the danger of a pseudo-culture that is as 
pernicious an evil as the arid culture of some of our over- 
educated specialists. The point of such activity by these 
institutions would be, presumably, not to disseminate 
arbitrary ideas upon politics and the arts but to sustain an 
already formed interest and to stimulate a possible one. 
But the mind in which the capacity for thought and criticism 
is undeveloped will tend, even if interest be awakened, to 
accept rather than evolve values, and the movement will, 
through no fault of its own, become propagandist, and taste 
and thought regulated as by a dictator. The result is only 
too likely to be that wider interests by inculeated values 
will become “ fashionable,” and I leave to the imagination 
the very real horror and danger of a competitive and super- 
ficial culture among minds more naturally at home in less 
cultural interests. For I fear that at present laments on 
the poor facilities afforded by the suburbs will find few 
genuine supporters in those areas. It is only when a keen 
intelligence finds itself thwarted by environment that its 
complaints will reach the high heavens unstimulated by 


such outside encouragement as finds expression in The 
Spectator. Thus I would echo Mr. Gower’s plea for firmer 


foundations upon which to build the superstructure. 

It is to the schools that we must look to train the intelligence 
not merely in the post-examination years but throughout 
the entire school career. The problem repeats itself among 
the wealthier members of society for whom cultural facilities 
are more easily available. Hampered by a repressive exami- 
nation system, too many schools rush the child in its post- 
examination years into acquiring, as accomplishments, what 
should be regarded as interests, with the result that the 
critical faculties remain undeveloped, and, in later years, 
imprecise political notions and slovenly-written, popular 
biographies become the intellectual food of many of the more 
expensively educated. It is only by a constant and consistent 
training of the intelligence to find its own interests and the 
judicious fostering when found that a capacity for evaluation 
can develop naturally in after-school days. The later years 
of school life are too late. In both grades of society the 
responsibility rests largely with the junior schools. It is 
for those primarily concerned with education to speak on 
the “ progressive“ movement but those interested in what 
is a vital problem of our civilisation must undoubtedly turn 
to it for a solution. By the minimising of the departmental- 
isation of knowledge in junior schools and a closer collaboration 
between junior and senior schools a fundamentally intelligent 
attitude toward knowledge is early generated, and can maintain 
itself, the mind widening its interests while being trained 


ane 


in the senior school to cope intelligently with the factual 
knowledge required by examination boards, and, in afte, 
school life, with the routine work necessary for learning the 
majority of professions. IXnowledge is regarded as a Unity 
and cultural interests thus become from the outset part of 
the whole activity of living and not merely the Prerogative: 
of the intellectuals, social accomplishments, or Stop-gans 
between rounds of housework. It is then that the BBC, 
&e., can fulfil their true function, not of ingrafting, but of 
sustaining interests when the facilities afforded by schoo 
life are removed, and of awakening others in the mind already 
well-prepared.—Yours, &ce., M. TREADGOLD, 
The White House, Roehampion, S.W.15. 


THE LAW AND MOTOR.-CARS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Srr,-—Miss Rose Macaulay should have paused and remem. 
bered, before making her comment on the trial of Lord ¢ 
Clifford, that the onus is upon the prosecution to prove the 
charge. 

The fact that one car was on the wrong side of the road 
proved nothing alone. It might well have been there. as was 
inferred from the statement of Lord de Clifford's counsel, 
for a variety of reasons involving neither negligence nor 
bad manners. 

It is ridiculous to suggest that Mr. Justice Charles ought to 
have expressed his disapproval of a motorist for driving ina 
manner which the jury had already held to be blameless, 

On what evidence or on what grounds was the learned judge 
to assume that driving on the wrong side of the road was a habit 
of this particular defendant ? 

Your contributor’s confusion appears to be far greater than 
that of the legislature. 

As for “One driver 
faithfully, 

Elmbridge, near Droitwich, 

Worcestershire. 


be ... endorsed ~ !—Yours 
CurRIsTOPHER Horron, 


may 


SUSPECTED PERSONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—One may qualify to be a “ suspected person” in cither 
of two ways-——by acting so suspiciously that even a mer 
civilian concludes that you are up to no good (Vegraney 
Act 1824) or by having such a bad record that whatever you 
do the police think that the odds are that you are about to 
commit yet another offence (Prevention of Crimes Act 1871) 
So the outcry against the present law which empowers the 
police to arrest and the courts to convict a person, not of the 
commission of a crime but of the intention to commit one, is 
raised on behalf of two classes of people, poles apart as regards 
their character, reputation and social position. Jt naturally 
infuriates a perfectly rcspectable citizen to be arrested because 
he has been so foolish as to wander about studying the varicties 
of cars in a car park at a late hour of the night, actuated by 
nothing worse than curiosity. Such is the uncertainty of 
human affairs that in these circumstances even the respectable 
may find themselves in danger of the judgement 
if they are haled before a Bench of magistrates insufliciently 
equipped with law to sift the evidence. But a good characte 
will go a long way, and legal representation further. 

The real danger of these charges is the damage done to old 
offenders who really desire and intend to go straight. It is 
beyond doubt that many crinves are prevented by the arrest 
of those on the point of committing them, and the police 
rightly and naturally value a power which enables them to 
close the stable door before the horse is stolen. But Society 
is greater than the police, and against this piecemeal saving 
we must set the loss which is involved—the sense of injustic« 
generated and the discouragement of those who, despite 4 
criminal record, have no felonious intent. As the Howard 
League, in its evidence before the Persistent Offender 
Committee stated, ‘* We wholly distrust and disapprove of 4 
system which makes the administration of justice depend 
thought reading by the police, the judge or the jury, or appeals 
to the accused to do so.” 


especially 


Mr. Gardner is not alone among those who, having Jeng 
and intimate experience of work amongst ex-prisoners, havé 
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arrived at the conclusion that these laws inevitably bear 
harshly and unfairly, not only on the “just” but on the 


unjust.” The following cases, amongst others, have at one 


time and another come before our notice at the Howard 


League : 
(1) A. aged 35. Several convictions and sentences of 


imprisonment ; lived honestly for eighteen months after 
discharge, in close touch with his Prison Visitor throughout. 
Lost his job when the contract was finished, and after fruitless 
search for work at home, went to another town where he was 
known to the police, and within two days was convicted of 
«Joitering with intent.” He vehemently denied the charge, 
which, whether true or not, would not have been held to be 
proved had the man not been a “‘ suspected person.” 

(2) B. and C. came from their home town to another on 
promise of work ; arrived by train direct and within one hour 
of arrival were arrested on the charge of “ loitering with 
intent,” convicted and given twelve months’ imprisonment. 
They had no implements in their possession. The social worker 
who reported the case knows the men well, and says, ‘* I have 
to confess that their particular case has roused me against this 
monstrous Act, because it is obvious to anyone who has eyes 
to see, how they feel this thing works against their ever getting 
on the straight road again.” 

(3) D., arrested by police and convicted of “ loitering with 
intent,’ though evidence was given by two witnesses of 
irreproachable character (one a Prison Visitor) that D. had left 
the first witness to keep an appointment with the second, the 
times recorded by these witnesses being inconsistent with the 
police evidence. 

In view of such facts we urge that no man should be con- 
victed of felonious intent unless it is proved that he was at the 
time of arrest in possession of housebreaking tools or that his 
overt actions were inexplicable except in terms of criminal 
intention. It was brought up against a man recently charged 
at Herts Quarter Sessions with loitering with intent that he 
was seen by a policeman to go into a gateway, and that when 
he emerged after a few seconds and was arrested and searched, 
he had a screwdriver and other tools in his possession. He 
explained that he stopped in the gateway to tie his shoelace, 
and that the tools were some he used at his work as a motor 
engineer. He was able to plead and prove good character ; 
he was tried before a Bench presided over by a distinguished 
lawyer and he was acquitted. Can we be confident as to the 
outcome of the charge had he been an old lag, unrepresented, 
and tried before a wholly lay Bench ? 

If anyone can suggest practical reforms to secure a juster 
administration of these laws, the inquiry Mr. Gardner asks for 
as to procedure between arrest and prosecution might have 
great value. 

We want the best justice for the worst people, because they 
need it most.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Cickty M. Craven, Hon. Secretary. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, 

Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, S.W.1. 


RESEARCH IN BRITISH ART 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraron.] 
Sir,—For many years now it has been generally recognised 
that we are more behindhand in our researches into English 
Art than in other phases of British activity, like Literature, 
Music, Medicine, &e. ‘To take one example only, we have 
the Dictionary of National Biography. But of a dictionary 
of British Artists, the last to appear was published in 1878. 
From many enquiries, it does not appear that there is much 
chance of Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School being republished or revised, or that any other diction- 
ary of British Art will appear in the near future. 

In matters like the later school of British engraving of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, especially in regard 
to engravers of sporting and genre pictures, there is a sad 
lack of knowledge. There is also far too little known about 
the great English school of water-colour painters of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

It occurs to me that one simple way of encouraging further 
research where it is so badly needed would be in the form of 
a bequest of money to found a Fund for the purpose of award- 
ing annually a prize for an article, essay, book or catalogue 
of an English artist or group of artists. The term “ artist ” 
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might include, as well as engravers, painters, sculptors and 
workers in metal, wood and stone. 

I think that a comparatively small bequest might be 
quite sufficient to stimulate original research ; the provision 
of a few thousands of pounds only would be sufficient to 
provide an income for an annual prize, which might be called 
after the testator and which could also provide a small fee 
to pay for the arduous duty of reading through the MSs. 
submitted, 

The provision of trustees of a Fund such as this is always 
difficult, but I imagine that officials at the British Museum, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Courtauld Institute, 
the Whitworth Institute, the Fitzwilliam) Museum and the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, might be willing to act, especially 
if provision was made for their remuneration. 

I cannot help thinking that only a small fillip like this 
might turn the attention of young students more in the 
direction of research in British Art and naturally the prize- 
man would easily be able to publish his essay or monograph 
or book on account of the publicity given to the award of the 
prize. 

A prize of possibly only £40 or £50 might easily have the 
effect of focussing the attention of a good many people on a 
branch of Art that has been a good deal neglected. 

Speaking personally, I propose to leave directions with 
my will that, if my executors sce fit, they are to sell all my 
works of art and offer the proceeds to any of the officials of 
the institutions mentioned for the purpose of awarding 
a prize annually, as I have detailed above. In my own 
pase, my collection would not sell for a very large sum of 
money, and, having a wife and family, I should feel obliged 
at present to give my executors discretionary powers only. 
The purpose of my letter, however, is to call attention to 
the lack of any such Iund or Prize, in case any wealthy 
amateur, who may not have to provide for his descendants, 
might be encouraged to make some such bequest in his will.-— 
Your obedient servant, Cc. 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.| 
Sir,—aAs one of the so-called Bright Young Things who has 
thought about this question of religion, I was very interested in 
Dr. Relton’s letter, asking what is wrong with the working of 
organised religion today. In my opinion it is organised religion 
itself, not its working, which is wrong. 

Ve of the younger generation demand chiefly three things of 
life: realism, originality, and the power to develop our 
individuality along the finest lines. It seems that organised 
religion insists on the suffocation of all these. We are told to 
have faith in unseen links which are said to exist between here 
and the unknown and unknowable hereafter; we must worship 
through obsolete forms and dogmas nearly 2,000 years old ; 
we must be content with our minute part in a huge band of 
humble, righteous people, with God (a creation of man’s 
imagination) as their permanent leader. All our trials will 
then be rewarded in heaven. 

We cannot believe in those things. We are matcrialists, 
living in a material world. We are self-seekers, brought up in 
an atmosphere, both international and economic, of * each 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.”” And we 
have found, through rather bitter experience, that the only 
person who will never desert us is ourself. Hence our religion 
of self-confidence ; our God (for we are not godless as so many 
older people would believe) is our own higher and better self. 
Yet, while we are self-seeking we are not selfish. The chief 
commands of our God are to love one another and to be of use 
to the world. To do either of these we must be masters of 
ourselves, knowing and improving ourselves each day. We 
respect, and try to live up to, many of the principles of life 
laid down by Christ, but we cannot forget that these principles 
did not originate with him. They are human principles which 
started far, far back in almost prehistoric times. Read 
Confucius’ teachings written about 500 years before Christ, 
and compare them with the New Testament. Many of the 
precepts are identical. 

It seems to me that the task of the Church today is not to 
force people to believe in God and Heaven, two things which 
no human can prove logically. Let it bring within our 
reach instead the material beauty which lies in the world ; 
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educate us to appreciate the lovely art, music and literature 
which human minds have created through contact with the 
visible world of nature and men. It was not belief in apy 
God which guided the hand of the Greek sculptor or the 
Chinese pottery-worker, it was the divinity in human nature. 
Let the Church educate its people to a sensitive understanding 
and appreciation of that divinity, let it teach them to develop 
it within themselves without the so-called aid of any God, 
Lut through the example of great artists who knew how to 
live and how to create. The world we know through the 
five senses we have been given is so full of wonder, help us 
to appreciate its beauty, and do not muddle our minds or 
wrap us in the cotton-wool of imagination. 

We of the younger generation, who cry for freedom to 
develop, ery also for wisdom to understand the overwhelming 
beauty which lies around us. -And you.can only point us to 
huge woolly clouds on the horizon behind. 

I agree with Dr. Relton when he says that we can no 
Jonger live “on the spiritual capital of our forefathers.” 
Has the Church the courage to teach us to love and understand 
the material beauty of life, or must we be forced to believe 
as fact the imaginings of our forefathers ?—Yours truly, 


Parricia GILBERT-LODGE. 
5 Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. 


MINK FARMS 
[To the Editor of Tie Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—It is a great pity that some of your readers who express 
their opinions in your columns do not first of all take. the 
trouble to ascertain the facts. I refer to the remarks of 
Mr. G. John in your issue of January 10th. He asserts that 
because fur farms are privately owned they are not subject to 
examination. This Association covers the interests of all the 
fur farmers, excluding silver foxes and rabbits, and part of the 
Constitution is that members agree to the inspection of their 
farms if and when required. Further; the Ministry of Agri- 
culture reserves the right to inspect all nutria farms. 

Brutality is the last thing one may expect to find on a fur 
farm in Great Britain. I wonder whether Mr. John would 
entertain feelings of this kind after having paid £20 to £30 for 
a pair of mink for instance ? Again, a pair of tongs is the only 
instrument by which foxes can be caught, and the use of them 
inflicts no harm whatsoever on the animal. Foxes cost any- 
thing up to £120 a pair and the pelt is worth anything up to 
£35 to £40. Brutality of the kind mentioned would necessarily 
entail damage to the pelt of any animal, in which case it would 
be a poor business man indeed who would sacrifice his selling 
values for such a purpose. 

I suggest that Mr. John should visit a few farms, when he 
would find that greater care is taken over the welfare of fur 
bearers than is sometimes the case with human beings, even 
in these enlightened days.—Yours faithfully, 

Percy E. MILier, Secretary. 

British Fur Breeders’ Association, 

83-85 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE EXAMINERS EXAMINED 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—An examination of An Examination of Examinations 
suggests that Mr. Verschoyle has not completely answered 
Mr. Mackenzie. It is true that, as Mr. Verschoyle says, the 


questions raised are ‘systematically discussed”? in’ the 
pamphlet. Thus on page 62 Sir Philip Hartog explains that 


the Oxford aBy system of marking shows the relative merit 
among a group of candidates rather than any absolute standard 
of merit. One examiner will rarely give better than 8+, 
another will often The important point is—do 
examiners give their best mark, whatever it is, to the best men, 
their average marks to average men, and so on among a group 
of candidates ? Sir Philip points all this out—but he 
forgets his caution. He proceeds on page 64 to turn Oxford 
History Final marks into grades on an absolute scale of merit— 
24--u-+- &e.—and converts the marks given in his mock 
Final Examination into this system. 

By this inconsistency he exaggerates the divergence between 
the opinion of different examiners. Candidate eleven, for 


use a. 


soon 


example, had a miserable record in the third History Paper. 
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Eight examiners gave him their worst mark, one gave him his 
worst mark but two, the remaining examiner gave him his 
worst mark but four.. There is close enough agreement for all 
practical purposes. But in Sir Philip’s grades it appears tha 
the examiners differed irresponsibly. There was a difference 
of ten grades between the worst mark which candidate eleven 
received-—§—and the best. So the examiners differed by 
ten grades out of a possible twenty-four. Abolish examinations! 

There was, in fact, considerable agreement on the best 
and worst men. Candidates sixteen and eighteen wer 
placed among the best half-dozen by eight examiners oyt 
of ten. There was an extraordinary divergence of opinion 
on candidate nine. It is a pity that Sir Philip Hartog does 
not characterise the type of candidate on whom examiners 
differ. Nine was probably an original, interesting man to 
some examiners, a crank to others. The lesson to be drawn 
from Sir Philip’s data is not perhaps that all examinations 
are unreliable, but that they are accurate and fair with one 
type of candidate, and very chancy with an original man, 
a clever idler, and other types. 

The School Certificate History Examination offered extra. 
ordinary divergences of marking to Sir Philip Hartog, but 
then it was investigated in a eurious way. A number of 
scripts were picked out which had been given the same mark 
in the actual examination and these were given to the new 
panel of examiners without comment. The examiners natur- 
ally thought that they were getting an ordinary unedited 
run of scripts, and, anxious to produce an ordinary run of 
marks, they unconsciously exaggerated such differences as 
the scripts contained, and so handed in marks ranging from 
sixteen to seventy-one. 

Perhaps I have said enough to show that the statistician 
must not have the last word, but that the data are more 
fitted for the psychologist.—Yours faithfully, 


St. John’s College, Oxford. G. D. Bonr. 


COUNT ST. AULAIRE’S TALLEYRAND 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectrator.] 

Sir,—I do not want to make a controversial answer on points 
of detail raised in M. de Saint Aulaire’s letter—perhaps he 
will allow me to use Talleyrand’s excuse, “‘ pour ne pas 
Jatiguer le Saint-Pére*’; but I should like to say that I 
had not the least intention of reading him a moral lecture! 
I admired his book not merely for its high literary qualities, 
but also for its obvious sincerity and seriousness of purpose. 
I should differ from him, and from the tradition of French 
diplomacy, on many questions: I would explain these 
differences in terms similar to those used by M. Clemenceau 
at the Conference of Paris, about differences-between himself 
and his British and American colleages : 

‘*‘ L’état d’esprit de nos alliés n’est pas nécessairement lo ndtre, 
et lorsque nous ne sommes pas d’accord avec eux, il est injuste de 
s’en prendre soit & ceux qui n’arrivant pas 4 les convaincre, soit a eux 
en leur attribuant des pensées mauvaises, qui ne sont pas dans leur 
coeur. Qu’est-ce que vous voulez ? Chacun de nous vit dans le 
eadre de son histoire.” 

I should add that the differences in outlook between 
France and Great Britain are very real because they are 
deeply rooted in history ; but I entirely agree with M. de 
Saint Aulaire that the Franco-British co-operation which he 
has done so much to maintain has been and is one of the 
strongest guarantees of the continuance of European civilisa- 
tion in these threatening times. On the greatest political 
issues of the day Frenchmen and Englishmen speak the 
same language. For this reason they have been able to 
discuss, and I hope they will always be able to discuss, theit 
differences of interpretation with great frankness, and without 
any implication of sinister motives or moral shortcomings. 
—Yours faithfully, K. L. Woopwarp. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 


AN ERRATUM 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am an incurable sloven at proof reading. In my 
article last week, at the end ‘ objections”? should be 
** objectives.” The sentence remains perhaps difficult but 
it ceases to be unmeaning.—-Very sincerely yours, 
47 Chiltern Court, Clarence Gate, N.W.1. H. G. WELLS. 
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Wings Over Wardour Street 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


In a few months now it will be possible for us to sit in our own 
homes and watch a film by television. Neither sound nor the 
improved colour in Becky Sharp represented so revolutionary a 
change, for they left film production in the same hands, the 
hands of large-scale financiers able to spend hundreds of 
thousands of pounds on a single film, but forced for the same 
reason to get their money back from the public the easiest and 
quickest way, to take no risks. That is one aspect of the star 
system ; a comparatively inexpensive insurance against fallible 
directors, fallible story-writers : the quality of the films may 
vary so long as the public taste is stabilised on the star. 

But what is going to be the effect of television on these huge 
financial organisations ?. Their position on the face of it 
looks desperate. Mr. _. Dallas Bower, who speaks with 
technical authority, for he has been a sound recordist, a film 
editor and a director, foresees the necessity of handing over to 
television all that at present we mean by Cinema and inventing 
anew style, even a new type of theatre, with which television 
cannot compete. This is the very interesting subject of his 
book, though we have to reach it by way of some cheap and 
ingenuous social digressions, His post-television theatre 
is in the shape of an arena, with the screen, a cylindrical 
screen, in the centre, played on by four overlapping projectors. 
The sereen is translucent ; when the theatre is in darkness we 
shall see no screen, but solid figures moving in the round. 
The idea of * solid cinema” seems less fantastic than the 
idea that the great companies will be prepared to scrap their 
present theatres and begin to build anew. That must depend, 
of course, on the success of television as a creative, and not a 
merely reproductive, medium, 

The film companies, at any rate in this country, may not be 
in immediate danger ; they have the stars, and television will 
have to appeal on other than star terms. Nov has the B.B.C. 
in the past (we have only to remember the broadcast play) 
developed at all the creative side of broadcasting. The first 
cinemas to suffer will be the news cinemas, though even they 
may be allowed a breathing space, if the B.B.C. fails to realise 
that direct television of any kind is impracticable. (Even Mr. 
Bower speaks of direct television for news events, political 
speeches, talks by distinguished people, &e. But you cannot 
televise news directly and get results which for clarity, excite- 
ment or even apparent authenticity can compete with a news 
film where half a dozen cameras have been employed, the 
best shots chosen and the film edited ; and even if you wish to 
televise a talk with no more than the features of the speaker, 
the close-up should surely be arranged as carefully as were 
the close-ups in the B.B.C. film made by Mr. Grierson’s unit, 
and that, too, means film and film cutting.) 

Mr. John Grierson in a preface to Mr. Rotha’s Documentary 

Film states the case against the B.B.C. : 
_ The B.B.C. has been conservative till now in tho use of its 
instruments. Its producers have used the microphone very much 
a8 the early film makers used their camera. ‘They have accepted it 
48 an essentially immovable object to which all action or comment 
must be brought. . . . A few simple deviations there have been in 
the so-called * actuality ’ programmes (in this borrowing from our 
documentary example), but they have been so tentative and ill- 
equipped, that for all its years of work and national fields of oppor- 
tunity the B.B.C. has created no art of microphoniec sound and, in 
its own technique, not a single artist.” 





Documentary Film. By Paul Rotha. (Faber and Faber 12s, 6d.) 
Plan for Cinema. By Dallas Bower. (Dent. 6s.) 


The B.B.C., of course, can reply that it is a department of 
public relations. From the broadcasting of a village fire- 
brigade to the Empire broadcast on Christmas Day its most 
important object is to teach one man how another man lives, 
We are not, the B.B.C. may argue, primarily concerned with 
art any more than with entertainment in the sense of dance 
orchestras and plays. But I think Mr. Grierson and Mr. 
Rotha, who, as producers of documentary films, are equally 
concerned with public relations, with ‘‘ making things known 
that need to be known,” would be justified in retorting that 
nothing equals the persuasiveness of art and that as makers 
of documentaries they have developed an art unattained in 
any other branch of cinema, that under the direction of Mr. 
Cavaleanti the G.P.O. Film Unit is the first to realise the 
enormous possibilities in the editing and the invention of 
sound. Mr. Grierson sees in television an even wider field for 
the documentary method, and surely one is not ‘kill-joy” in 
believing that it is there that the main future of television must 
lie, with story films occupying n6 more important a part in the 
programmes than plays do now. (I say story films because 
there is obviously no future for the direct television of plays.) 
We cannot yet speak of the “ art” of broadcasting ; if tele- 
vision enables one documentary film to be made of the quality 
of Song of Ceylon, of Coal Face, of, even with all its faults of 
simplification and sentimentality, Mr. Rotha’s The Face of 
Britain, it will have introduced into broadcasting a creative 
element which at present it entirely lacks. There is the real 
threat to Wardour Street, the gradual realisation by the 
public of the finer excitement to be got in their own homes 
with documentary than in the super-cinema with the stars. 
There will always be an audience for the spectacular story 
film, but a very big audience is needed to carry the costs. 

Mr. Rotha is rather afraid of the word Art in relation to 
documentary films. Good photography, a pretty picture, 
skyline poses in the Flaherty manner, certainly do not make 
a good documentary film; but neither, as he points out, does 
bare realism, ‘The news-reel is the closest the cinema comes to 
realism, but a news-reel is certainly not documentary, for the 
object of documentary is more than mere communication of 
fact ; it is interpretation, persuasion, and the creative element, 
the art of documentary, lies there. The first part of Mr. 
Rotha’s book, so admirable when it reaches the actual making 
of documentaries, is rather tiresomely Marxist. He uses 
the word propaganda rather than persuasion because no 
object is so important to him as the political. But in that 
sense documentary has obviously little future in television 
under the present system. We fear our own vices, and it is 
interesting that Mr. Rotha, whose films are seldom free from 
a certain prettiness and_ self-consciousness, should be so 
afraid of the word art which Mr. Grierson, a producer almost 
aggressively free from style for style’s sake, uses with admirable 
boldness. If propaganda, Mr. Grierson writes, takes on its 
more political meaning, the sooner documentary is done with 


it the better. ‘Art is wider than political doctrine and 
platform solution. . .. It may, like politics, realise the 
social ills, but it must also sympathise more widely.” To 


sympathise more widely. ... I can think of no better 
distinction between art and propaganda, and with that object 
in view art may surely be allowed to find its way even into 
Broadcasting House. If it does, then indeed the wings are 
over Wardour Street. 
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An Interpretation of Japan 


Japan's Place in the Modern World. By Ernest H. Pickering. 


(Haryap. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue author of this book spent four years as a teacher of 
English in a Japanese High School, and later paid a second 
visit to Japan, when he met the leading statesmen and indus- 
trialists. It was during this visit that he became convinced 
that it was his duty to write a book which would reveal to the 
West “ something of the real nature of the Japanese character 
and the needs and interests of Japan in relation to the rest of 
. the world.” Like many Englishmen who have lived among 
the Japanese, Mr. Pickering feels respect and liking for them, 
and he has described with sympathy certain aspects of their 
national life. 

He begins with an account of the now well-known features 
of the Japanese family system, and he shows how this form 
of social organisation influences industrial and_ political 
relationships. After a discussion of the educational system, 
he proceeds to deal at length with some of the economic prob- 
lems of Japan. Here he tries to refute the explanations of 
her industrial progress that are current in Western 
countries. In particular, he argues that it is unjustifiable to 
attribute Japan’s advance mainly to the existence of “ sweated” 
labour, and he points to the reduction in costs that has recently 

- been achieved by rationalisation. The last section of the book 
is concerned with political preblems. Mr. Pickering touches 
on some of the peculiarities of the Japanese political system, 
and he traces the events that led to the downfall of the political 
parties and to the triumph of the militarists in 1932. Militaristic 
influence is said to be declining at present, and there now 
seems to be more hope for parliamentarianism than there was 
a year or two ago. Mr. Pickering shows how the internal 
political situation in Japan has affected Sino-Japanese rela- 
tionships, and this brings him to a discussion of the events that 
culminated in the establishment of Manchukuo. He believes 
that leading Japanese statesmen and many powerful interests 
are now striving to restrain the ambitions of the extreme 
mnilitarists and to create friendly relations between their 
country and China; but he is sure that there is no serious 
body of opinion in Japan today which would contemplate for 
#« moment a solution of the Manchurian problem on the lines 
proposed by the League Commission. Even Baron Shidehara, 
who tried so earnestly to obtain a pacific settlement of Japan’s 
differences with China, now believes that the present solution 
is the only practicable one. It appears, also, that all Japanese, 
even those with a liberal and international outlook, hold that 
the return of their country to the League of Nations is unthink- 
able, for they regard the League as a mere instrument for 
preserving the status quo and, as such, incompetent to deal 
with Far Eastern affairs. 

The author has thus tried to cover a wide field; but, 
unfortunately, his book is very uneven in quality. No doubt, 
when he is recording his own experiences, he makes some useful 
contributions to our knowledge, notably in the last section, 
where he informs us of his conversations with Japanese 
statesmen and soldiers. Further, he has some interesting 
comments on the Japanese educational system. Like the 
reviewer, he was impressed by the democratic character of that 
system, and he notes, significantly, that what makes it possible 
for Japanese of all classes to attend the same schools is that the 
whole population has a high standard of personal cleanliness. 
This non-existence of an educational cleavage on class lines 
partly accounts, as the author suggests, for the absence of 
snobbishness and for the easy intercourse and similarity of 
nanners among people of all classes that constitute one of 
the most attractive features of Japanese life. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Pickering contributes little that 
the serious student of Japanese affairs is not able to obtain 
from other sources. He appears to be ill-equipped, moreover, 
for dealing with economic affairs.. In the section on industrial 
development he shows little knowledge or discrimination ; and 
where the careful analysis of a complex situation is required, 
the subject is often dismissed with a series of metaphors. 
There are some serious inaccuracies. He supports his view 
that currency depreciation has been unduly stressed as a cause 
of Japan’s export development by declaring (p. 120) that “ the 
year 1925, when the yen was at par, was the year of Japan’s 
most formidable advance.” Actually, the yen was heavily 
depreciated during that year. He states (p. 122) that between 
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1914 and 1925 Japan’s foreign trade quadrupled, This j 
misleading. If one allows for the rise in prices, the vahiey 
the foreign trade just about doubled (see Moulton’s Japay 
p. 594). He asserts quite dogmatically that the Japanesy 
method of conducting spinning, weaving and finishing jn the § 
same mill—or rather firm—is more economical than the 
Lancashire system of specialisation. This may be SO; but fr 
the superiority remains to be proved, and the Presumption | 
is that the integrated system is a sign of the relative in. 
maturity of the Japanese industry. Until about half 
century ago the integration of spinning and weaving was the 
rule in Lancashire ; and the development of specialised nil © 
was, in fact, an adjustment of organisation to secure mon 
efficient methods of production. He implies on p. 14 thy F 
only the large-scale Japanese industries compete seriously with 
foreign manufacturers. Yet one of the striking development, 
of recent years has been the growth in the exports of the smal. 
scale trades. { 
It is difficult to place much reliance on the author's judgement 
when he argues (p. 152) that the movement for shorter houy 
has made little headway in Japan because the employees “ lov: | 
their work so much that they are prepared to live with it, eye 
to sleep with it.” Again, he is apparently unaware of th 
recent work (now available in English) of Japanese historians; 
for he states that it required only the fiat of Emperor Meiji 
and a few campaigns to abolish a feudal system comparably 
to that existing in England before the Wars of the Rose, 
Professor Honjo has lately shown that Japanese feud 
society had been disintegrating for many years before the! 
Restoration and that the old rigid distinctions between the | 
classes had long been in process of decay. j 
Mr. Pickering has an irritating style. We read of Lancashir | 
workers who are “ clinging pathetically to the sinking ship of | 
inefficient production,” and who “ must be provided with | 
lifeboats ”’ (i.e., unemployment benefits or alternative occupa- € 
tions); of the “ one swallow ” that ‘* does not make a sum: ! 
mer”; of * trying to perform Hamlet without the Prince”; 
of paternalism “* written large’ over “ the new industrialism” ; 
of Japanese farmers ** who liquidate their debts by realising | 
their female assets” (i.c., sending their daughters into licensed 
houses) ; and, in one of the author’s facetious moments, of 7 
* the teaching of that marvellous old Chinese don, Confucius.” 


G, C. ALLEN 
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The Calamity of 1914 


Before the War. Studies in Diplomacy. Vol. I. The 

Grouping of the Powers. By G. P. Gooch, (Longmans. 1(s, 
A REVIEWER who remembers the pleasure and excitement of 
reading, and re-reading, History and Historians in the Nine 
teenth Century need have no hesitation in saying that a new | 
book by Dr. Gooch is sure of a welcome from scholars and | 
a wide circulation among readers of good historical work. 7 
Before the War is the first of two volumes of studies in the 
relations of the Great Powers between 1897-8 and 1914. 
In this first volume Dr. Gooch describes the aims and methods 
of Lansdowne, Delcassé, Biilow, Isvolsky and Aehrenthal. 7 
The second volume will deal with Grey, Poincaré, Bethmam 
Hollweg, Sazonoff and Berchtold. Each volume therefore / 
has a separate study of one representative of five of the six 7 
Great Powers, while the policy of a sixth Power, Italy, is sufl- | 
ciently covered in the history of Franco-Italian and Italo | 
German relations. 

Dr. Gooch was a pupil of Acton; his work shows that he 
learned from his master the significance and discipline of | 
history : a vigorous scientific conscience, and a desire t0 
know the truth without favour of persons, creeds, or nation | 
ality. Consequently there is no attempt to take short cuts; | 
there is no false picturesqueness, no heightening of the 
eolours for dramatie effect. The book loses nothing from > 
this austerity. The story is interesting : it leads to a climax 
more terrible than that of any play, and the reader who 
knows the end will find thrills enough in marking the episodes | 
the movement of circumstance, and the blocking of ways 
of escape. 

The movement of circumstance. 








More than twenty yea | 


have passed since the outbreak of the War, and most Englisl 
and French-speaking historians, in a discussion of War-origi0 
are inclined to give more weight now than they would have 
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decades ago to this element of circumstance. They 
would incline to agree with Dr. Gooch that it is hettes cote 
the term “ war responsibility than the term * war guilt,’ 
though they would point out that this change of term implies 
that the view held in 1919 that war must be counted a crime 
was not held in 1914. If war is a crime, then “* war respon- 
sibility” must mean . war guilt.” They would also point 
out that Professor Pribram, who made this suggestion of 
changing * guilt ” into * responsibility ” was the citizen of a 
State which in the days of its power gave high place and 
honour to Aehrenthal, Berchtold, and Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorff, and that the people of Vienna were ready enough to 
cheer the ultimatum to Serbia. Finally, they would say to 
the whole school of German historians who protest too much 
against war guilt, that yar responsibility is a grave charge, 
and carries with it certain grave consequences. There is 
also an “irresponsibility” amounting to responsibility. 

“Jt is possible that in his desire for historical impartiality, 
Dr. Gooch allows himself to be carried too far from the crude 
political realities of Imperial Germany, and that he evades 
the question of ** war responsibility ” by assuming too easily 
that all the Powers “played the same game of Machtpolitik 
with different degrees of skill and success.” If this were 
so, then “ responsibility ” must be shared equally between 
the Powers. There would be no difference between them 
from the point of view of intention of the will, and only 
historical accident would determine which Power actually 
put the match to the gunpowder. 

But ean one really say that there was no difference between 
the Great Powers from this point of view of “intention of the 
will”? It may be that the line of difference cut across existing 
groups in Europe ; but surely the line can be traced. There 
was such a thing as militarism. Parliamentary control of 
foreign policy was far greater in some States than in others, 
Militarism was strong, and not generally unpopular, in 
Germany ; parliamentary control of policy was weak. Dr. 
Gooch describes the aims of German policy in a negative way 
by saying that Germany abandoned Bismarck’s maxim of 
“limited liability.” England and France saw the positive 
and aggressive side of this policy of ‘* unlimited liability ” 
and British and French policies were largely determined by 
need of defence against the possible consequences of German 
aims. 

Dr. Gooch is far too conscientious a scholar not to state 
the facts which count for and against Germany, but he hesitates 
to draw conclusions. He is more ready to criticise Delcassé and 
Isvolsky for their personal faults than to mention similar 
faults in Biilow and Aehrenthal. Sometimes his care to avoid 
the prejudices of nationalist historians leads him to be unfair 
to Great Britain. In the essay on Biilow, for example, he 
mentions Chamberlain’s speech in defence of the methods of 
the British army in South Africa. He describes the anger which 
this speech caused in Germany ; he gives Biilow’s answer at 
some length. He does not say that Chamberlain’s speech 
was made after many months of insulting German attacks on 
the behaviour of British soldiers. Again, in his desire to 
spare Germany from the exaggerated charges sometimes made 
against her, Dr. Gooch more than once tends to exonerate her 
by implication. He writes (p. 170) that French and English 
writers generally attribute the contrast between the ‘ smooth 
acquiescence * of Germany in 1904 towards the Anglo-French 
agreement and the ‘“ menacing gestures” of 1905 “ ex- 
clusively ” to the Russo-Japanese War and to a desire to 
dissolve the Entente. (One may question the word “ exclu- 
sively.) He agrees that the paralysis of Russia ‘* encouraged 
Biilow to rattle the sword” ; he adds, “* but the proximate 
cause of the change was the despatch of the French Minister 
to Fez.’ The reader is thus left in some doubt whether Dr. 
Gooch does or does not think that German Moroccan policy 
in 1905 was based primarily on a desire to break the Entente. 
Once again, Dr. Gooch’s accuracy and care supply the answer. 
He says on p. 168 that the early German acquiescence was 
“ only a pose ” ; on pp. 247, 251, and 252 he gives documentary 
evidence in support of the view that the safeguarding of 
German interests in Morocco was not primarily the motive 
of Bulow’s * sword-rattling.’” But why should one have to 
look up and down the book to find that the inferences which 
Dr. Gooch appears to draw are not those which he or his 
Teaders are likely to make after a full survey of the evidence ? 

2. L. Woopwarp. 
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The Inside Story 


The Tumult and the Shouting. 
mann, 15s.) 

Inside Europe. By John Gunther. 

Sawdust Caesar. By George Seldes. 


By George Slocombe. (Heine- 


(Hamish Hamilton. 


s. 6d.) 
(Arthur Barker. : 


12 
}2s. 6d.) 
Wuart we read in the papers every day is interesting because 
it is news. But it is significant only if it fits into an under- 
standing of what is interesting for its own sake. Journalists 
need not have such an understanding, and so it is not surprising 
if, good at their own job, they are incompetent at another, 
that of writing books. It is natural to ask why the first two 
books on this list were written, and charitable to hope they 
were written for money. Mr. Slocombe’s is the more intimate, 
He writes his recollections of the events and men—politicians, 
writers, artists and eccentrics—who have filled his long and 
interesting career as a foreign correspondent. His most 
interesting memories are of Gaudier-Brezka, whom he knew 
when they were both at school in Bristol. This was before 
he became a journalist : what he saw and heard afterwards 
gave him an interesting life but does not increase our know- 
ledge. Those who like somewhat disconnected recollections, 
occasionally worked up into political analysis, will find his 
book neither better nor worse than many others of the same 
kind. Sometimes they will be amused by Mr. Slocombe’s 
belief that a spectator of the most important scenes in 
contemporary history was necessarily an important actor in 
them: also, perhaps, by the assumption of author and 
publisher that his memories form a part of the “ secret 
history * of our time. They have long ceased to be secret ; 
they are no longer news; they recall agreeably enough the 
sensations which obscure the real history of the time. 

Mr. Gunther has more pretensions. He painstakingly 
records what facts are known about the leading figures of 
today, Mussolini, Hitler, Baldwin, Ataturk and many others, 
and other facts, true, rumoured, and conjectured, about 
the political events of the last few years. ‘To this he adds 
a dash of psychology. Hitler has a mother-fixation (the only 
psycho-analysis I have seen of his symptoms advances a 
more disgusting and convincing hypothesis ; the symptoms 
are in Mein Kampf); Stekel’s authority-complex is gravely 
advanced as an explanation for the rise of dictators, which is 
also connected with the decline of the family. Dr. Stekel’s 


hypotheses are of dubious value in their own science ; used 
by a journalist to explain political movements they 
seem even more like a confession of ignorance. Thus 


Mr. Gunther is well informed ; he knows how Carol returned 
to Rumania, and why Mme. Stalin died, and what Stalin's 
salary is, and that Otto Bauer saw Greta Garbo in Grand 
Hotel the night before the February “‘ revolution.” He has 
the “inside story ” and it seems even more silly and trivial 
than the outside one. But he has, say his publishers, written 
from a “ thoroughly impartial and objective point of view ” ; 
we may agree with this ; but it is difficult to see any meaning 
in the further sentence : ‘“‘ Every statement has been carefully 
verified.” It is a pity Mr. Gunther should spoil his book with 
such pretensions : it will be readable enough until the novelty 
of his facts, already faded, has completely gone. Englishmen 
an judge the value of what he says about other countries 
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by reading his chapters on England. He thinks, for instance, 
that the Tories are afraid of Cripps, and that the Labour 
Party might well leave “‘ theory and strategy ” to him. 
Sawdust Caesar is of a different kind. It does not pretend to 
be anything else than an attack on Mussolini, from his begin- 
ning to his approaching end, But it is a detailed accusation ; 
it will serve a valuable purpose if it will remind people that 
the Abyssinian war is not the first of his follies or his crimes. 
Mr. Seldes describes Mussolini’s early Socialist career, his 
shabby treachery, his gangster methods ; he gives an excellent 
account of the murder of Mattcotti, the classic achievement 
of Fascism. He reveals the political and economic bankruptcy 
of Fascism, the beggary of Italy, the suppression of opposition, 
the extinction of liberty, the corruption of culture, the 
degradation of the schools and universities. Mr. Seldes does 
not ask what benefits Mussolini has conferred in return for 
this destruction ; but with some skill he analyses the intel- 
lectual and moral sterility of the dictator, to whom violence 
is a panacea for every good. Mr. Seldes does not pretend to 
be impartial; but I have no doubt he comes nearer to the 
truth than if he had tried to be what journalists call 
* objective.” It is to his credit that he shows the dictator 
to be not only criminal but ludicrous, and, despite his bogus 
claims to culture, merely the image of the superman in the 


soul of a violent and ignorant peasant. Goronwy REEs. 


Preface to European Letters 
(Nott. 6s.) 
Tue purposive “ ideas” of an artist are the most perishable 
part of his art. All overt intention, from straight propaganda 
to the construction of a metaphysical hide-out, serves as a 
kind of seaffolding which Time begins to dismantle a generation 
later. Beneath the deliberate aim—lIet it be Feminism, 
Nationalism or merely a long nose at some obnoxious nobody — 
there is crystallised another group of ideas: a specific mode 
of address, a metabolism of experience, behind the artist's 
hand and guiding it. .It is for this rich deposit that a good 
critic takes his coat off and starts digging. 

The academic critic, however, is not found rooting about 
in the subsoil. He twines ivy-wise around the oak, and shares 
with auctioneers the distinction of being a good parasite. His 
method is to abstract all detachable “* ideas,” string them up 
in a précis and grade the result as ‘“‘ masterpiece,” “* excellent,” 
or merely “ good period example.” 

The auctioneer, to paraphrase Wilde, admires all periods. 
The good critic is preoccupied only with what is specific—or 
* actual *°—to the contemporary occasion. Man continually 
revalues, continually selects that one Tradition (from all pos- 
sible traditions) which will most enrich him. The rest he 
discards. 

Aspects of Modernism suggests by its title a transvaluation, 
into the vocabulary of our immediately besetting problems, of 
certain interrelated facets of recent work, all having a bearing 
on the “actual” present. But what Mr. Lavrin produces is 
so many academic pastiches of this man and that, little different 
from the kind of blurb that we should expect to find on the 
wrappers of their first collected editions. Where the subject 
of an essay mentions God, Mr. Lavrin treats God as axiomatic ; 
where God is not mentioned, nothing is added by the critic to 
suggest the bare possibility of the idea of God. There is no 
liaison between one essay and the next. The terms of criticism 
are always imposed by the author who is being discussed ; 
Mr. Lavrin shows us no wider perspective of ideas which he 
can apply critically. All he can do is to extend what is already 
there; and that must result in the merest “ catalogue ” 
survey. 

Even more irritating is his trick of considering an author's 
work as no more than the case-book of an individual psyche. 
It is the height of futility to resolve Lawrence into a mother- 
complex plus a castration-complex, set in a Puritan environ- 
ment, and hope to gain any illumination thereby. What is 
there in that to distinguish Lawrence from my aunt Jane ? 
Why bother with either of them, on those terms? Perhaps 
Mr. Lavrin scented danger, for he skirts round Lawrence and 
sheers off abruptly without attempting a criticism. 

As a guide-book, or route map, to European letters the book 
has some virtues. The essays on Rilke and Essenin are service- 
able introductions of their kind, and the essay on Cankar has a 


Aspects of Modernism. By Janko Lavrin. 
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as 


searcity value. Rozanov, Rimbaud and Pirandello are no 
more than lost opportunities, unfortunately ; while I cay 
foresee any interest at this time of day in D’Annunzio and 
Knut Hamsun. Some of the biographical and bibtiographiey : 
information is useful, though one inaccuracy should be Noted: 4 
an early translation of Blok’s The Twelve was not a “ Dro a 
translation. by €. B. Beechofer ” -but a verse translation 4 
C. E. Bechhofer. Although the substance of the book ea ri 
only be described as disappointing, a word of praise is due) | 
the publisher for producing a full-size work so cheaply, 3 
DESMOND Hawrtys, 


Uffa Fox 
Uffa Fox’s Second Book. 


A year has passed since Mr. Uffa Fox published his first book, | 
Sailing, Seamanship, and Yacht-construction. The interval 

has established it as one of the few books (other than works 

of reference) which are necessary to a yachtsman. 

Mr. Fox, by his brilliance as a designer, has shown himselt 
at a comparatively early age to be an artist of a high order, 
in that his repeated successes can all be traced to some simpk 
revolution in principle carried straight to perfection withoy | 
fumbling. But he is also gifted with what can only be de. 
scribed as physical genius. “In the handling of small craft he | 
can do things which verge on the miraculous. q 

Let me quote an-instanee. Every landsman, even, mus 
know by sight the International 14-ft. Dinghy class—fag 
little cockle-shells, open and tiny, built for racing in sheltered 
waters and conveyed by their owners from regatta to regatta 
on a trailer behind a baby-car: as ready to capsize as q | 
billiard-cue on an unpractised chin. In one of them, after j 
winning twenty races in succession at Cowes, Mr. Fox put to 7 
sea (with a crew of two to man bailer, and to keep her upright 
by their combined weight on the weather-gunwale), ona 
day when a fifty-ton cutter put back to harbour for shelter, 
He then sailed her a hundred miles across the Channel to le © 
Havre ; took in further trophies and cups as additional ballast, | 
and sailed her home again. Without question that was a mor © 
difficult achievement of seamanship than many a small yacht’s 
voyage round the world. é 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Fox is a remarkable man, and © 
in his profession sui generis. Now, fortunately, he is from the 
literary point of view uneducated. There is therefore nm 
obstacle to prevent him from putting it all on paper. He can 
write with facility, with compression, with clarity and wit, 
all that he thinks and knows and feels; for no one has ever | 
explained how difficult that is. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that his first was a most 
remarkable book. It is perhaps only natural that the second | 
should to a certain extent fall short of it. This is no fault of 
the author's. In the first book he had the experience of his 
whole life to draw upon: in its sequel, little more than the | 
experience of the last twelve months. But it is only to its 
predecessor that it yields. There is no other rival in the field: 
and it will be a matter of great satisfaction to all yachtsmen 
to learn that it is to become an annual event. 

For such a periodical review of achievement in an art which 
is at the present moment so very much alive as that of yacht- 
design and sailing would be of the greatest value, even had 
it not the added grace of Mr. Fox’s authorship. It forms 4 
kind of marriage-market of ideas and practice, and should 
enormously accelerate their propagation. 

Occasionally, and with good reason, Mr. Fox ventures 00 | 
prophecy. He suggested in his first volume that the principle | 
of stepping the mast on deck, instead of on the kelson, success | 
fully applied already to canoes and dinghies, would spread to ' 
larger craft. In the sequel he describes a six-metre, ‘ Hakahala’ | 
in which this has been done. Now, whereas this may be 4 
right principle with regard to the staying of the mast, it ha | 
obvious disadvantages with regard to the construction of the 
hull, in that it means that the considerable compression o! | 
the mast has to be borne at a T-joint in the middle of a deck: | 
beam—its weakest point. This can only be done by usitg | 
an over-size deck-beam of great strength: in the case 0 
‘Hakahala,’ three steel beams connected together to form 4} 
girder. With larger craft the difficulty would seem almos | 


(Peter Davies. 35s.) 
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insurmountable. I would therefore venture to suggest, in al 
diffidence, that the theory should be carried further : that } 
instead of being stepped on deck, the mast should be stepped 3 
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Abyssinian 
Adventure 


by GEOFFREY HARMSW ORTH. 


“ Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth is 
one of the most unaffected, 
observant and altogether de- 
lightful writers on travel I 
have read for a very long 
time ”—Spectator Ilust 12/6 


Tickets, Please! 
by V. C. BUCKLEY 


* To obtain all that travel has 
to offer is enly acquired by 
few. In V. €. Buckley is one 
of those few ”—Evening News 
California, Egypt, and the 
Soudan are the _ countries 
dealt with in this entertaining 


book Ulustrated 12/6 
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IT WAS SUCH FUN! 


** The effect of the whole book 
is of a very brilliant patch- 
work quilt pieced together 
from rich bits of material 
gathered from all over the 
world, each gay fragment 
suggesting a portrait or a tale” 
—Times Illustrated 18/- 
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as far above.the deck as the position of the -boom-goose-neck 
will allow. The step itself should be in the form of sheer- 
legs, tied at the feet; thus carrying the weight towards the 
ends of the beams, beneath which it might again be taken by 
large hanging knees—or those. partial bulkheads which are a 
feature of ‘Barnswallow.’ Apart from constructional theory, 
the advantage in, say, a six-ton cruiser of having a clear run 
fore-and-aft below deck is too obvious to need emphasis. 
Ricuarp Hucnes. 


Listen to my Tale of Woe 
A Peck of Troubles. Collected by Daniel George. (Cape. 7s.-6d.) 


Mr. DanteL GEorGE has assembled (using the arrangement, 
now becoming popular, of alphabetical order with: separate 
sub-headings) a good and veracious collection of other people’s 
troubles. All are from real life, mostly described in letters; he 
has not drawn on fictioned woes, nor needed to, since life 
offers more than we require of grief. Indeed, he has been 
moderate ; one might produce many more volumes of various 
kinds of disasters and sad tales without exhausting them. 

But Mr. George has cast his net wide, and here are troubles 
in plenty. It is an interesting psychological experiment to 
read them through, and note the effect of this cumulative 
chagrin on one’s Own mind. Does it weigh the reader down 
with an increased sense of lachrymae rerum, making him view 
this vale of tears with even more apprehension than before ? 
Or does it instead set him up, elate him with the sharpened 
recognition that there is no new grief, and that all men, and 
not only himself, are born to trouble as the sparks fly upward ? 
I think the latter. Most of the troubles here set forth we 
have had always with us. Many woes of travel, for instance, 
such as customs, fellow-tourists, foreigners, and the Swiss 
Alps, are the same for ever; others, such as boats, have 
greatly Iessened with the years. ‘* They be the spitefullest 
people in the world,’ wrote John Brierton of the customs 
officials of the land he was trying to enter in the sixteenth 
century. Ailments, too, have changed little ; here we have 
boils, colds, open windows, the cough that split Fanny Burney’s 
stays, deafness, toothache (Lady Margaret Hoby’s, which 
was taken away by prayer, De Quincey’s removed by a sirloin 
of beef, Katherine Mansfield and Jane Austen’s young charges 
at the dentist's: ‘* I think,’ wrote Jane to Cassandra, he 
must be‘a lover of teeth and money and mischief’); headache, 
Boswell’s ingrowing toe-nails, Carlyle’s rheumatic toe, the 
* wherry-go-nimbles * of George IV. There is a good selection 
of the annoyance inflicted by animals, which makes one cry 
out again, why do we suffer these creatures near us? I like, 
too, the troubles of Bed, which include Pepys hitting his wife 
in the face in his sleep, damp sheets, and a sleep-walking 
butler laying a table for fourteen on one’s bed. Here, too, are 
children as little nuisances, clergymen (though surely the Bishop 
who angrily shouted ** Damnation” at the celebrant who substi- 
tuted the milder ‘** condemnation ” in reading the exhortation 
can have given nothing but pleasure to the congregation) ; 
the woes of country life, with Charles Kingsley complaining, 
**Around me are the everlasting hills, and the ever- 
Jasting bores of the country !*’ doctors, bad dreams (the worst 
is perhaps that of Mrs. Siddons, who dreamed that all her 
teeth came out upon the stage), bad food, untimely laughter 
(* tittering is hell itself,’ said De Quincey), love, matrimony, 
music, the decadence of the age (its deplorers arranged chrono- 
logically, from Roger Ascham to John Addington Symonds, 
who in 1869, did not know ‘** where we shall end, with our over- 
wrought nerves and irreligiousness and sentiment ’’), old age, 
people, places, quarrels, recreations, relations, the theatre, 
visitors, the weather, and other of the nuisances which have 
vexed us down the ages. 

They are mainly external nuisances. 


As Mr. George 
observes in his preface, “ of the nameless discomforts of the 
spirit, those poisoning little embarrassments which most of 
us have endured and can recall without effort, few examples 
are available. Is that because no diarist however frank, no 
autobiographer however morbid, is cool enough to record 
what it makes one hot all over even to think about ?”’ This 
is not quite so ; such poisoned moments are on record. There 
is room for a compilation of Mortifications ; more room still 
for the setting down frankly by autobiographers of the secret 
humiliations which have wrung their own spirits. These would 


a 
indeed cheer and comfort other sufferers. But such less int; 
mate and heartburning annoyances as those collected here an 
also consoling reading, and the more so because most of thy 
sufferers are well-known and notable figures. 

Rose Macavtay, 


The Legalisation of Abortion | 


Abortion. By F. W. Stella Browne, A. M. Ludovici, and Ham 
Roberts. (Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 


Asortion—the artificial ending of pregnancy before th 
child is capable of survival—is illegal in this country jn g 
circumstances. It is nevertheless performed occasionally 
by doctors and very frequently by unqualified abortioniss 
The latter have become a serious danger, but are not wholly 
condemned by public-opinion’; and the law is thus brought 
into contempt. Such a situation may be met in two opposit, 
ways: we can make abortion respectable—make it easily 
obtainable and tolerably safe, as is done in the State “ abo. 
toriums ” of Russia ; or we can redouble our efforts at dis. 
suasion and repression. 
Browne recommends the first plan, Captain Ludovici th | 
second, and Dr. Harry Roberts neither. 

Miss Browne writes as a feminist. She holds that “ oy 
bodies are our own” and that until a child is viable its 
removal is as much a woman’s right as is the removal of 
dangerously diseased appendix. Babicés should never arrive | 
as disastrous accidents, and for women who do not want |_ 
them the prescription is obvious—safe, honest, expert termin- 
ation of pregnancy at their demand. Thus Miss Browne, 
But Captain Ludovici thinks.a woman has no more a right 
to abortion than a passenger in mid-Channel has a right to 
demand that the captain shall turn back and put him ashor 
where he came from. He sees feminism as an attempt to | 
make women resemble men, and he condemns birth contr ~ 
and abortion beeause they imply the male view of sexual | 
life and prevent the deeper fulfilment of cyclical pregnancy, — 
parturition, and lactation. The diffieulty, as Dr. Roberts | 
says, is that wives and daughters are commonly the wage |~ 
earners of the family, and in such circumstances pregnancy | 
becomes a disease to be dreaded. _ 

Quoting Russian experience, Miss Browne is inclined to | 
make light of the dangers of abortion, while Captain Ludoviei 
exaggerates them. Both are sincere, but both are adept at 
picking out information that suits their case, and it isa 
corresponding relief to turn to Dr. Roberts, who starts with | 
no particular theory and illustrates the problem from fint- 
hand knowledge. While concluding that ‘* wholesale legal. 
isation of abortion would represent a very serious backward 
step in the direction of barbarism,” he believes that doctors 
must do what they feel right, and that more latitude should 
be allowed them. In his experience it is not fear of childbirth, | 
but rather the intolerance of parents, employers, and neigh- 
bours, or lack of money, that leads to the demand for abortion; 
and for the future he puts his faith in the endowment of 
motherhood and a more enlightened social outlook. 

T. F. Fox. 





In their symposium Miss Stely | 









South Sea Memories 


Travels in the South Seas. By H. A. Bernatzik 
(Constable. 10s. 6d.) f 
In Siidsee Dr. Bernatzik describes the indigenous inhabitants | 
of the Solomon Islands and New Guinea, together with brie ; 
mention of the English in Australia, the Dutch in Java and / 
the international tourists in Bali. It is admittedly not 4 
scientific work (these results are to be published elsewher?) 
and the reader will have an impression that in this book 
the professional ethnologist is describing the South Sea 
in language he considers the layman capable of understanding. 
Nevertheless, with the camera Dr. Bernatzik is a maste, 
and his photographs convey even to the layman a_ fulle 
and more accurate impression of life as it is lived‘ in thes” 
parts than anything ‘except a personal visit could do. 
Dr. Bernatzik began his South Sea researches in the Islani 
of Owa Raha, one of the most easterly Solomons, and hi 
descriptions and photographs of this attractive little islani 7 
are among the best that have been published on this pat 
of the world. The island itself, according to a legend Dr 
Bernatzik relates, was pulled up from the sea bed by an old 


Siidsee. 
Translated by, V. Ogilvie. 
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was not always the jolly child she is today. There was a time when 


those fat cheeks were pinched and that smiling mouth drooped in misery. 


si 
5 
~~ 


: . / - j @A form of Bequest will be sent 
The National Children’s Home is proudly responsible for the on application to the Principal 


who will gratefully acknowledge all 


a ‘ ; j : donations. A_ flori ill clothe and 
change. And Betty 1S asking you to help the Children's Home re on child Goadivet the National 


book Children’s Home. £5 will name a 
Seat to do just as much for other children—can you refuse her? cot in memory of a friend or relative. 


‘| NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


hs N.8.—For obvious reasons Betty is not the real name of the happy girl of the AND ORPHANAGE 
- photograph. But this advertisement is a typ’cal true story of the work of the Children’s Chief Offices: 


part ie Home, and ‘Betty’ is actually being cared for in one of the 29 branches of the Home. HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 


Cvs—18 
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— = eeneeeen far 
turtle to accommodate her children. So perfect was the 
island that the first human beings were born there, and to 
this day, if the photographs are to be trusted, the island’s 
inhabitants are high spirited and comely. But it must 
not be imagined that here is the happiest of all countries, 
where the inhabitants have only to stretch out their hands 
for food and clothing, thus permitting the remainder of 
their time to be spent weaving garlands of orchids for one 
another, singing and dancing to speed the passing hours. 
It is to be questioned whether such a Paradise ever existed 
in the South Seas, or, for the matter of that, anywhere else. 
In point of fact, the tribes originally raided and fought among 
themselves at least as freely as the peoples of primitive 
Europe. The initiation rights which the youth of both 
sexes have to undergo upon attaining puberty are definitely 
worse than anything the youth of Europe can ever have 
experieneed. None the less, those South Sea Islands. still 
practically untouched by European influences or seme of 
those commercial harpies masquerading as missionaries 
generally support a contented population. 

In New Guinea, on the other hand, Dr. Bernatzik found 
that vigorous gold prospectors, accompanied by the bar 
sweepings of half a dozen nations, have carved aerodromes 
out of the primitive forests. The indigenous inhabitants 
come into contact with all that is worst in Western civilisa- 
tion, or are driven away from their traditional homes, thus 
little wars with those they 
therefore endeavour to dispossess. 

Bali has long justly been famous for the beauty of its 
inhabitants and monuments; both, according to Dr. 
Bernatzik, are rapidly becoming spoiled. He is profoundly 
grateful that his visit took place before the ruin was complete, 
and he makes us fecl that this is indeed the appropriate 
moment to end the account of his travels. The only criticism 
which can be applied to the book—and perhaps also to the 
spirit in which it is written—-is that Dr. Bernatzik does not 
make clear to the reader the distinction between reconstruction 
of scenes and rites as they were and conditions existing today. 

Boswortn GOLDMAN. 
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New Novels 
Claude Houghton. (Heinemann. 
By Frederick Niven, (Collins. 7s. 
By H. W. Freeman. 


7s. 6d.) 
Gd.) 
(Chatto and 


Christina. By 
Old Soldier. 
Hester and Her Family. 
Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Jamaica Inn. By Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Agents and Patients. By Antony Powell. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Three of the Three Million. By Leonhard Frank. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Sincr hope springs eternal, every reviewer opens each new 
book as if it were a literary masterpiece. As he reads he finds, 
nine times out of ten, that it isn’t. But it may be good enter- 
tainment, so he rapidly adjusts his standards. I read Mr. 
Claude Houghton’s Christina with a great deal of pleasure 
once I had managed to make this necessary adjustment. 
Brand's wife, Christina, is dead and Brand is overwheimed 


with a sense of loss: he finds in her locked desk an address- 


book and a bundle of letters to an unnamed lover. Brand 
swears to find the lover and the address-book is his clue. 
Guided by it, he begins to do the rounds of her friends. This 


is a highly ingenious and original device : for we now begin 
to see Christina’s life unfolded : sce how different she was from 
her husband : 
the company of all these ne’er-do-weils and artists (good 
sketches here) while tied to a beefy, ambitious, wealthy 
business-man. At the same time Brand's soul is revealed, 
and we are kept on tenter-hooks by his jealous craving for 
revenge. The end of it and the significance of that end it 
would be unfair to reveal. Of its kind, Christina is able, 
novel and clever—a most entertaining fiction. 

Those who desire a novel midway between realism and 
sentiment will find Old Soldier very pieasant reading. By 
comparison with Christina it is uneventful, but by comparison 
with life it is a simple and natural record of the kind of things 
that do happen. The old soldier is a silver-polisher in an 
Edinburgh jeweller’s shop: he loves his wife and his bairns, 
he loves a wee drop now and again, he loves his work, he 
respects his employers, he is interested in his colleagues, and 
he rejoices in Edinburgh—which city is so tenderly evoked by 
Mr. Niven that his novel is as good as a hundred pounds of 
advertising to the Scottish touring industry. The old man 


how miserable she must have been, who loved 


————— 


— 


goes about his business, he goes on holidays, he kisses the mai 
(a rare treat) when he helps wind the clocks in the Edinburg) 
houses, he goes on a tipple, and then he loses his little wife and 
emigrates to Nova Scotia. It is all very charming, val Z 
effortless, and the sentimental Scots will weep over it and feel 
better men. : 
The reviewer has to do some delicate adjustment of Values F 
as he reads through Mr. Freeman's romantic-realistie novel g } 
the domestic life of a poor Suffolk girl between 1900 and th 
present day. Heredity is his strong suit, so we begin wit, 
Hester's father (with a glimpse of the paternal grandfathe 
thrown in for better measure—the measure is rather too frep 3 
in this book). She is a poorhouse orphan, illegitimate, ang 
has a hard childhood. A parson’s son is the father of her firs 
child ; a thatcher the father of the second : a gambling pedla 
lives with her when the thatcher abandons her for religion, ang 
with him she is romantically happy and has two more children, 
All this first part is satisfyingly picturesque ; we feel that the 
background is real in its rich colour, and that the life of thee 
people, though not particularly crisp in outline——a little too 
easily typical and romantically rural—is genuine in a general 
kind of way. We then leap forward to the ‘* family ” of the 
title. Jenny, who is sent to Cambridge, has romantie (and 
other) adventures in Italy ; Fred becomes a jockey ; Phyllis 
runs away to join a circus. Again the measure is easy—no 
compression—little seleection—small detachment. Hester 
sees them all gathered around her at the end and the whole 
rounds itself to a happy conelusion. From the point of view 
of literature—dare a reviewer have such a point of view very j 
often ?—it is the kind of novel that Tchekov said smug people 
like to read. From the point of view of the general reader it 
will satisfy all the pleasant expectations evoked by one of the 
most simply alluring dust-jackets I have seen on a novel. 








These three and the next book, Jamaica Inn, make one 
realise how high the standard of entertainment has become | 
in the modern novel. I do not believe R. L. S. would have | 
been ashamed to have written Jamaica Inn, with its smugglers, 
wreckers, wild moors, its sinister inn, misplaced 
confidences, pretty and gallant heroine, and romantic love- 
story. Joss Merlyn, the inn-keeper, is in the good old tradition F 
of Simon Legree cum Long John Silver, and his brow-beaten 
wife has had many prototypes in similar fiction ; she says to 
Mary, the heroine who has come to the mysterious inn : 

“Sometimes they come by night and from the window above the 
porch you will hear footsteps, and voices and knocking at the door. 
‘ You must lie in bed and put your fingers in your ears .. 
for if you came to guess half of what I know, vour hair would go 
grey, Mary, as mine has gone, and you would tremble in your 
speech and weep by night, and all that lovely careless youth of 
yours would die.” 


5 
f 
i] 
¥ 
6 
' 


storms, 


After that there is no need to say more. There is here all the 
melodrama that one can desire—and let nobody say “ It is an 
old fashion.” The old fashion was good. 

The remaining two books are for more sophisticated readers. 
Mr. Powell is wittily facetious in his satire on modern journal- 
ists, picture-dealers, and cinema folk. His ** story *’ whirls 
around a young man with more money than brains whom the 
sharks fleece while they can. He wanted to see life, and they 
show it to him, at a price. But I read Agents and Patients 
about ten days ago: I know I chuckled a good deal over it: 
and not another thing do I remember, except that as T read it 
I came on this quotation in Maurois’ Etudes Anglaises and 
applied it mentally to Mr. Powell—‘* A humorist who does 
not see that his ridiculous characters live very seriously is the 
dupe of his own egoism.” 

The remainder of the quotation might annotate Her 
Leonhard Frank’s book, Three of the Three Million—* The 
idealist who does not see the ridiculous in everything is the 
dupe of his sympathies and abstractions.” For this picture of 
the adventures of three German unemployed, in Germany 
and South America, is in every way real and impressive as long 
as Herr Frank will let himself grin at them, and it becomes 
depressingly lacking in what one might call the general suavity 
of life when he gives all his sympathies to their sorrows. | 
should eall this book a document rather than a novel. (What | 
would one not give for such a document out of, say, the period 
after 1815 ?) But as for a novel, in love as in literature it i 
advice—* Never give all the heart, for love will hardly 
Herr Frank 





good 
seem worth thinking of . . . if it seem certain.” 
is {00 sympathetic. Mr. Powell is foo cold. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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1936 is sure to be a year 
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Army in spreading the knowledge 
of the love of God in the Dark Places of the World. 


In Africa, The 
and Southern Rhodesia, 
centres of work. Lat 
are visited in China. In 
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Kenya and 
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Army’s Missionary work is rapidly 
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Gospel in these great areas. 
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WE NEED MOSAIC 
LAW Now 


by 


DAVID HAMSHERE 


God gave more than ten Commandments 
Moses: all the Mosaic Code is in 

t ible and must he accepted if the world 
s to save itself from Chaos 
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A BACKGROUND TO 
CHINESE PAINTING 


By SOAME JENYNS 


icntal Department, British Museum 


De Sv0. 40 plat 10/6 net. 
e tator: “MR. JENYNS HAS WRITTEN A 
DEI {TFUL BOOK WHICH CAN BE CONFI- 
DEN RECOMMENDED.” 
The ver: “THIS IS A TIMELY BOOK... 
WHI WILL ANSWER MOST OF THE 
QUES INS THAT WILL BE ASKED BY THOSE 
LOOKING FOR THE FIRST TIME AT CHINESE 


SIDGW iC K & JAC KSON, 
if Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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CANCER PROBLEM 


| To the average man who is not a statistician it means 
| little or nothing to be told that cancer mortality claims 
| 0.15% of the total population of the country every year 
It comes a fittie nearer home when it is explained that 
this percentage means that 61,572 people die of cancer 
every year in England and Wales alone 

| 

| 

| 


And it does not claim only the aged and infirm, 
sed their period of usefulnes 
It takes those 


who — 
be regarded as having pas 
to the community at large. 
maturity of life—the mother 
launching her sons and daughters into life—the politician 
high office—the business man at the zenith 
with an expensive 


maintain. The social and 


in the full 
just getting interested in 


of his success, or the working man 
growing family to 
problems produced by the tol 
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economic 
that cancer takes cannot 
be exaggerated. 

There is no room for reasonable doubt that the discovery 
come—but it 


namoment. 


of the cause or cure of cancer wil won't 


' 

come as a flash of inspirat It will come as 
| the result of long aa laborious and exacting 
| work such as is carried on at the Research Institute of 


The Cancer Hospital. 
Please send a gift to the Ear! of Granard. 


Che 


Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
LONDON, 


S.W.3 
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Current Literature 


MONUMENTS AND MEN OF ANCIENT ROME 
By Grant Showerman 

The advertisement on the wrapper of Professor Showerman’s 
Monuments and Men of Ancient Rome (Appleton-Century, 
21s.) tells us that the author * is always the scholar and never 
the pedant,”? which, being interpreted, means that this is a 
thoroughly popular book. Tt has both the virtues and vices 
of such a book. It seems to make no vital contribution to 
knowledge, but it presents an agreeable diet, with enough 
history to sugar the pill of archaeology and enough pictures 
to sugar the pill of history. It is a random and discursive 
book. The author talks of Roman buildings, their distribu- 
tion, destruction and excavation. Then he flies off at a 
tangent and talks about Cicero and Caesar, agreeably enough. 
In this part one is tempted to wonder at what has been put 
in and what left out. It is assumed, for instance, that the 
reader will know the exact origin and purpose of the Catiline 
conspiracy: on the other hand, Friends, Romans, Countrymen 
is printed almost 7n extenso, together with other long excerpts 
from the same play. In later chapters Horace, Hadrian, 
Marcus Aurelius and others oceupy the main positions. The 
book has over 150 illustrations. reproduced unfortunately in 
collotype. It is difficult to see how the reader is advanced 
by a photograph of the Danube showing nothing but a large 
paddle-steamer or by one of the Doubs showing a row of typical 
French provincial houses. We may be allowed to suggest 
that it was in the sixteenth rather than the fourteenth century 
(as stated on p. 40) that the Palatine became the Farnese 
Gardens. And this reminds us also to record our view that 
Professor Showerman is perhaps too kind to Fascist excavators 
and does not consider what damage they have done in destroying 
important Renaissance or Baroque work often to reveal but 
the dingiest fragment of Augustan masonry. 


ENGLISH DRAWINGS 
By M. T. Ritchie 

The series, Life and Art in Photograph, is keeping up the 
high level at which it began. The new volume. English Dravw- 
tings (Chatto and Windus, 5s.), edited by M. 'T. Ritchie, is in 
some ways the best of the whole series. The editress is careful 
to point out that this is an anthology and not a history of 
English drawing. This disarms all criticism on the ground 
that such and such an artist is imperfectly represented, since 
the compiler can always fall back on the defence of personal 


taste. Beyond doubt certain artists emerge from this 
anthology looking rather unfamiliar. Some lose in_ this 


process like Blake. who, however, was never at his best in 
pure drawing; others gain. It will, for instance, be a 
surprise to many to find how well Burne-Jones was capable 
of drawing ; how exciting Wilkie can be ; how solidly David 
Cox ean construct a landscape ; or how much more sensitive 
Bewick is in his drawings than in his wood-engravings. In 
almost all cases the obvious has been eschewed : the Hogarths 
are non-satirical and include the incredibly beautiful drawing 
of Lord Lovat ; there is an Inigo Jones looking like a Claude, 
a group of very discreet and brilliant Rowlandsons, a lovely 
Constable figure drawing and some Keenes which would win 
one over to Punch again. The living also are represented, 
worthily enough, by Steer, Sickert. John. Lamb and Grant. 
But perhaps the greatest * discovery ” of the whole book is 
the self-portrait by Samuel Palmer, used to decorate the 
wrapper, an astonishing achievement for an artist whose 
ordinary style is shown in the rather muddled landscape 
also reproduced. The production of the book is impeccable. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
By W. R. Agard 


Functionalist tendencies carried to their extreme point 
have almost expelled sculpture from architecture altogether, 
leaving structure in a figleafless nakedness. In The New 
Architectural, Sculpture (Humphrey Milford, 10s. 6d.) Mr. 
Agard puts in a plea for a return to dress of some sort, not 
to the puffed shoulders and bustles of Victorian days, but 
to a sensible kind of dress which shall allow the underlying 
forms to be visible and not disturb the proper functioning 
of the body which they ornament. That is to say sculpture 
can be used to decorate architecture. provided it is prepared 
to make the necesssary sacrifices and fit in with the com- 
pelling conditions of architecture. This all perfectly 
good in theory, and Mr. Agard establishes a thesis with 
which almost everyone will sympathise, though his ideas 
are sometimes clouded by vague phraseology. But, when 


THE NEW SCULPTURE 


is 


it comes to showing examples of what has actually been 


— ———= 


achieved in this way in recent architecture, the result ; 
rather disappointing. By way of compensation, however 
it would look as though the best of such work is being don 
in England. To judge by the 42 plates in this book, no Ohe 
has much improved on Bourdelle’s decorations on the Théaty 
des Champs-Elysées, but Epstein and Gill have at any Tate 
developed the genre and kept it fresh. Mr. Agard seems ty 
be surprised that church decoration, once so progressive, , 1) 
now so conservative. It would seem more reasonable t) 
be surprised to find that the church, once so progressiye 
now so conservative, could still produce anything as lively 
as the church at Eltham or the sculptures at Obermenzing, 





THE SPIRIT OF GENEVA q 

By Robert de Traz Fe 

Geneva, for the unhistorical or short-memoried, is the City 
of the League of Nations. M. de Traz, in his quite admirabie © 


little book The Spirit of Geneca (Milford, 6s.), unusually 
well translated from the French by Miss Fried-Ann Kindle, 
supplies a very necessary reminder of what Geneva was fy 
cighteen centuries or more before the League was thought of 
Caesar crossed the Rhone there, and from = that momen} 
Geneva has lived in history. It has been at once a city of © 
refuge and a meeting-place of nations, both functions whic 
prepared it well for the reception of Sir Erie Drummond an 
his staff fifteen years and more ago. M. de Traz write 
sensibly and attractively about the League of Nations, but 
the League has been written about often enough before. The 
first thirty pages of his book, devoted to Geneva in history, 
are worth more than all the rest, for what might well have 
been a mere catalogue of famous names becomes in M, ¢e 
Traz’s hands a_ procession skilfully marshalled, with even 
figure counting for something and with a distinctive part 
assigned to him. Calvin is there, of course (but not Servetus), 
Rousseau and Voltaire, Henri Dunant, the founder of the Red 
Cross, Byron and Shelley, Guizot and Lamartine, Mazzini and 
the refugee Mussolini. Geneva deserves celebration, and in 
M. de Traz she has found a worthy and competent celebrant 


WHO'S WHO IN 
By J. L. 
Take the people mentioned in Boswell, give each of them 
regardless of varying interest or importance, a complete 
page to him or her self, and the result is a kind of pancake, 
a whole per’o 1 rolled out completely flat. It is extraordinary 
how dull everybody turns out to be. But of course it is not 
really fair to read. this compilation (Blackwell, 10s. 64.) as 
a book; it must be used merely for reference, though on 
minor points it is not always quite accurate. It is difficult 
to see for whom it is meant. The ordinary reader of Boswel 
will be content with the footnotes in any reasonably good 
edition, while the Johnsonian will already know as much as 
Mr. Smith-Dampier has to tell him, or will know where ti 
find it at first hand. Compression sometimes produces 
humorous results, as when we read of Loughborough, * Twice 
married, he died suddenly and was buried in St. Pau!’s 
Cathedral.” A good deal of patient research has gone to this 
work, but it is a pity that a more agreeable method of 
displaying it could not have been found. 


BOSWELL ? 


Smith-Dampier 


BALKAN HOLIDAY 
By David Footman 

Like Russian Ballet and Byzantine Art the Balkans ar 
fashionable. We have had latterly a fair number of books 
on the subject, and we may be sure that more are to follow. 
Mr. Footman will take his place as one of the most reliable 
authorities on these countries. His new travel book (Ifeinemann, 
10s. 6d.) recalls his earlier selection of short stories, Hal! 
Way East, which presented so directly a set of lifelike 
characters. This quality of directness appears again in 
Balkan Holiday, telling the tale of Mr. Footman’s journey | 
round Jugoslavia and across Albania. It is the well-written 
narrative of a close observer who combines many yeals 
knowledge of the country with a quick sense of humour 
and a capacity for getting to know all sorts of people by 
the way, to whom he gives a sympathetic understanding. 
The book is full of anecdotes which could only be Balkan, fF 
and of short character studies which are as essential to a picture F 
of the country as the brief but telling descriptions of scenery. 
This is a genuine book which should appeal to many readers. 








* * * * 


We very much regret that, in a review of reference books 


for 1936 in our issue of January 10th, the price of Debretts 3 


Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage was \ rongly 
given as 75s. instead of 84s. 
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says the Vicar — 


‘ Myself, I know of no better way of disarming 
an opponent than offering him a pipeful of 
Three Nuns. Under that mellowing influence 
how often you will find two dogged disputants 
discovering that there is not much difference be- 
tween them after all! If all the chancelleries of 
Europe would lay in large stocks of Three Nuns 


—but there, I must not butt in on politics!” 


‘'MENG’S HIEA®’ |S SIMILAR, 


BUT A TRIFLE FULLER The original tobacco of curious cut —1/21d. an ounce 
ge [23 
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Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 











DELAY BALDNESS 


A little ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
well rubbed into the scalp every day will 
promote the growth of the hair, it will keep 
it in perfect condition and impart to it a 
lovely glossiness. It does not make the 
hair sticky. 
Send for Free Booklet on the Hair. 
SINCE 1793 THE LEADING HAIR TONIC. 
Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 3/6, 7/- and 10/6. Glycerine & 


fac Curran 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 6 


22, Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1 } | 
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A mere statement in “cold print” conveys but a vague idea of 
the large amount of illness and anxiety we meet with daily in the 
lives of the poor of East London. 


Many are sick; many are sad. 


Our medical work is a great boon. 

2,200 patients (a large number of whom are children) are 
treated each week by our six doctors and two dispensers. Do 
you feel led to help by sending a contribution ? Address: 


The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The CENTRAL HALL, 
=a SE Pe | 3 Bromley Street, 
72 Commercial Road, 

M ISSION Stepney, E.I. fie LITTLE. ‘UN 


will be grat 
for x » resnonse 
for your response. 














AN ANXIOUS MOTHER, 


Send for a copy of “’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Perlar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. 


















THE 


Finance 
Barclays Bank Meeting 


T au always glad when that period of the year arrives 
when Lam able to present to readers of these columns the 


carefully considered review of the financial and economic - 


outlook as expressed by leading bankers at the half-yearly 
meetings of their respective institutions. I am constantly 
expressing on these pages ‘the views of the City as a 
whole, and also, at times, my own views with regard to 
the general outlook, but I always consider that special 
value attaches to the views of bankers, particularly*with 
regard to industrial conditions in the country, for they 
have exceptional opportunities for coming into touch 
with the realities of the position. It is only the bankers 
themselves who are able to tell us to what extent the 
real economic conditions of the country are reflected 
in their balanee-sheets and in their daily transactions 
with industrial concerns throughout the country. As, 
indeed, was well said by the Chairman of Barclays Bank, 
Mr. W. Favill Tuke, at the meeting of that institution 
held last Thursday—‘‘ Our prosperity depends upon 
the common prosperity and our interests upon the common 
interests. An examination of our balance-sheet is, in 
effect, an examination of the conditions ruling throughout 
the country.” 

Two important Banking Institutions—Barclays and 
Martins —and two discount houses—Alexanders and the 
National Discount, have held their meetings during the 
past week, and while reports of some of these meetings 
will be found on another page, I shall endeavour to sum- 
marise some of the main points of the addresses which were 
directly concerned with the financial and economic position 
of the country. 

Banks AND INpustTRY. 

It has always to be remembered that while the manage- 

ment of our Banks ean be congratulated upon conducting 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MONEY 


3y Henry Hovston, B.Com. (Lond.), 10s. 


Gives an account of the theoretical problems connected 
with money that have arisen with the development of 
financial institutions. Although orthodox in treatment, the 
book is critical of some established opinions and formulates 
a simple but original theory of prices. 


> TAT ‘ ” w = 
PLANNING UNDER CAPITALISM 
By A. W. Ratuer. 9s. 

Part I. An examination of Prof. Robbins’ plea for a 
return to liberal capitalism, followed up by an analysis of 
the social and economic factors militating against this 
policy. The possibilities of planning in a capitalist economy 
and the criticisms of this policy discussed, 

Part II consists of a descriptive analysis of the most 
important examples of planning capitalistic industries, viz., 
Coal, Electricity, Agriculture, 


THE ANTI-DRUG CAMPAIGN : 

Experiment in International Control. 

By S. H. Batrey, M.A. 12s. 
Although 


the international control over the traffic in 
dangefous drugs has only been constructed in the face of 
formidable difficulties, yet in many ways it constitutes a 
unique precedent for a future in which international 
regulation and economic planning are likely to play a lead- 
ing part. This detailed study is based largely on hitherto 
unpublished materials. The Appendices contain all the 
more important official documents. 


An 
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P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster. 
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—— 
their.affairs with prudence in fine and stormy Weather alii, 
they are none the less dependent for profit-eay), fi —— 
power upon general conditions in the country and Ux 
circumstances completely beyond their own eoniy fe 
This is a matter which was strongly emphasised by tha 
Chairman of Barclays Bank, and he pointed out 4, 
manner in which the joint stock banks have been yo.) 
favourably affected during this year owing to thd 
general improvement in economic conditions through % 
the country. Among other things, he showed hoy 4, 
decline in the numbers registered as unemployed jy 
y . 4 « 74 ” on 
fallen from the peak level of 2,903,065, reached \— 
January, 1933, to 1,868,565 in December of last yep & 
Moreover, in each successive month since last March, ,f 
fresh high record has been obtained in the official estimais) 
of the number of insured workers. In addition, we haf qge si 
had further evidence of the improved conditions jn {hf Co., Lt 
higher profits of joint stock companies, the increagi— Streets 
amounts which these companies have been able to place Mr. | 
to reserves. and also the buoyancy in the Nation The 
Revenue. These conditions have found their reflectiq.§ meet” 
in the figures on bankers’ balance-sheets, and in the af The 
of Barclays Bank alone the latest balance-sheet shoy poe 
° Oe . > sted ’ adov 
an increase in the deposits of nearly £27,000,000. King 
AN Imvorrant Pornt. standa 
- ‘ P > ‘ : every 
With regard to this increase in banking deposi by his 
generally, Mr. Tuke drew attention to a point which\— King 
most imperfectly understood by the general community, 7 4? | 
but which is one of great importance. Among othe I be 
things, he showed the necessity the banks are under ty sa m4 
. ‘ . . “ye . ° . vh 
increase steadily their cash holding as their deposits tis, pathy 
Refuting the assertion so frequently made to the effet of the 
that every increase in bank assets as a whole must involyy The 
an equivalent increase in bank deposits, Mr. Tuke said; 
It should be clearly understood that there are certain definite F 
limits to an expansion in banking assets. As I have pointed out.) The 
net increase in the assets of the banks increases deposits, but deposits | read, 
area lability against which the need for liquidity makes 1t essentis| condi 
that the banks should hold an adequate proportion of cash. Ther have 
is, therefore, a definite restriction upon the ability of the com —  2°sis! 
mercial banks to raise the total of deposits, for the control of th—) a 
cash base. of the country is not in their hands, but in those of th & dant a 
Bank of England, which in turn operates subject to such limit pp be 
tions as result from the statutory restrictions upon the issue ¢ ue 
legal tender money. I feel that this matter should be thoroughly outlo 
understood. When we consider the pcsition of an_ individual such 
bank, there is still less justification for the extravagant and dan. No 
gerous misconceptions which have arisen, Statements whic trade 
have been made from time to time are capable of the interpretatio last 5 
that all a bank has to do when it wishes to increase its own deposit those 
is to buy an investment. make an advance or discount a bil adapt 
But if it were possible for a bank to create deposits for itself without may 
cost or limit. it would be absurd for the banks to endeavour to 
attract deposits by the payment of interest and by the rendering 
of many valuable services to their customers. In actual fac, Fo 
just as it is true that every net increase in banking assets increase 60 th 
deposits, so is it true that an individual bank can only continw reduc 
to lend so long as it continues to receive deposits from its customer. This. 
Having by the granting of a loan or by any other operation increasél cont! 
its deposits, the bank does not retain any ownership or right in such une 
deposit. The amount can be drawn out in cash, or paid into formi 
another bank, and in either ease the first bank’s holding of cash howe 
would be reduced and its ratio of cash to deposits would fall. Ii can | 
this process were not arrested, the bank’s business would som diate 
come to an end. Consequently, it is only by attracting deposits An 
to itself that it can continue to function, and to provide the many Elect 
services upon which the smooth working of the trade and industty ment 
of the country depends. mucl 
ever 
BANKING ADVANCES. situa 
Of particular interest, however, was Mr. Takes ron 
> . . - 1 
reference to the nature of banking advanees and tht board 
movement which has taken place during the past yeat ™ 
Too often the impression seems to prevail that banking! , 
favours in the matter of advances go almost entire The 
to the large borrowers and that the small man does ne pase 
get a fair “look-in.”’ That this is not true wi at 4 
demonstrated by Mr. Tuke so far as his own Bank was oe 
™ . » © 
coneerned, and I have little doubt that the speechs— Oh 
which will follow from other Bank Chairmen will oan 
demonstrate this same fact. For the second year ! imm 
succession, the advances of Barclays Bank show ® a 
. . - . eal 16 
increase, and because of the marked recovery in genet B  agai 
conditions, their quality and velocity of turnover have pS a3 
said Mr. Tuke, also improved. He then gave a mos T 
re > ° . } : se the . 
interesting analysis of the advanees as recorded at tt a 
F at 


(Continued on page 150.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 








TE 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 





DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 19 PER CENT 





ENCOURAGING HOME TRADE OUTLOOK 





MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 





Tue sixty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Alexanders Discount 
(o., Ltd., was held on January 22nd at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell, chairman of the company, presided. 


The secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 


Tho chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen, I will ask you to stand 
while I move a resolution. We meet this afternoon under the 
shadow of a great loss, both as an institution and as individuals. 
King George, during his long reign of 25 years, set before us a high 
standard of duty and service to the public good, and we have 
every confidence that this fine example will be worthily upheld 
by his successor. We sympathise with Her Majesty the Queen, 
King Edward, and the members of the Royal Family in their 
deep sorrow. 


I beg to move: ‘‘ That this meeting wishes to place on record 
its appreciation of the very great services rendered to the Empire 
by his late Majesty King George and to express its respectful sym- 
pathy with Her Majesty Queen Mary, King Edward and the members 
of the Royal Family.” 

The meeting then stood in silence. 


CONTINUATION OF ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 


The chairman continued: IT assume you will take the report as 
read, as usual. (Agreed.) Ladies and gentlemen, the abnormal 
conditions under which the discount market has been operating 
have continued now for two years, and, as far as I can see, show 
nosigns of coming to an end in the near future. We still have to work 
ina world in which restrictions and tariffs and quotas are in the ascen- 
dant and, while these conditions exist, international trade will continue 
to be carried on in an atmosphere of uncertainty. This is serious 
enough in itself, but, until there is a fundamental change in world 
outlock, or in other words until confidence has been re-established, 
such trade is greatly hindered. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the returns of our foreign 
trade recently issued show that material progress was achieved 
last year. This is a striking testimonial to the manner in which 
those engaged in trade and industry in this country are able to 
adapt themselves to circumstances, however unfavourable they 
may be, 


ReEvivaL iN Home INDUSTRIES. 


Fortunately there has been a great revival in our home industries 
60 that in many parts of the country unemployment has been 
reduced, while factories and workshops have been fully employed. 
This is most welcome, though we have to keep before our minds 
continually the fact that there are still nearly two million people 
unemployed, and the community cannot rest content until this 
formidable total has been substantially reduced. The outlook, 
however, in home trade is distinctly encouraging and I think we 
can look forward to an increasing degree of prosperity in the imme- 
diate future. 

Another cause for encouragement is the fact that the General 
Election is now disposed of, with every prospect of a strong Govern- 
ment being in power for four or five years. This helps to give the 
much needed confidence so essential to trade and commerce, what- 
ever our Opinions may be on questions of party politics. The coal 
situation, which appeared to be very grave at the end of last year, 
has happily taken a more hopeful turn, and it now seems probable 
that a strike, which would have been a disaster to all concerned, is 
likely to be averted. 

Money Rares. 

In the money market, rates have ruled even lower than in 1934. 
The Bank Rate of 2 per cent. was unchanged throughout the year 
and the London Deposit rate of the clearing banks was maintained 
at } per cent. Rates fell to the record low level of 3s. 11d. for 
Treasury Bills and f; per cent. for 3 months Bank Bills towards the 
end of January, but fortunately for the market the clearing banks 
came to a most desirable arrangement in February that they would 
neither buy nor tender for bills at less than $ per cent. This had an 
immediate effect on rates, which further hardened in May due to a 
little co-operation between the members of the discount market. 
The average tender rate of Treasury Bills for the year was 10s. 64d. 
against 14s. 6d. in 1934, and that for fine three months bills was 
about lls, 6d. against 16s. 4d. in the previous year. 

_ The general result of the cheapness of money has been the con- 
tinuance of conversion operations; this has greatly benefited the 
National Exchequer, public bodies and joint stock companies, 








and culminated in the Treasury being able to raise in December 
£300,000,000 ; £100,000,000 at 1 per cent. for three to five years 
and £200,000,000 at 24 per cent. for 20 to 25 years. The proceeds 
will be used as to £200,000,000 for the repayment of 2 per cent. and 
3 per cent. Treasury Bonds due shortly. 


HoupInG or GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


You will remember, no doubt, that when addressing you a year 
ago | drew your attention to the change in the nature of our business 
that had been forced upon us by the course of events, and that we had 
substantially increased our holding of British Government securities, 
The conditions which brought about this change in the character 
of our business have continued throughout the year, and it is in 
consequence of our large holding in these securities that we have been 
able to submit so satisfactory a profit and loss account as that 
recently placed in your hands. 

I would not, however, disguise from you the fact that there 
are obvious elements of risk in such a holding, and that it is essential 
to build up a large reserve against the inevitable fluetuations that 
are bound to occur from time to time. We can, and do, limit 
the risk very effectively, by confining our cperations in the main 
to short-dated Government securities, but still experience has 
taught us that there is room for considerable fluctuation even in 
this class of Government stocks. 

The reserves held by this company, I am happy to say, are 
substantial, but, so long as the present abnormal conditions con- 
tinue, it will be the policy of your directors to add to these reserves 
such sums as they are able to transfer from the annual profits, 


Bitt Business, 


So far as our bill business is concerned, the bulk of those in our 
portfolio consist of Treasury bills and if our experience is any 
guide as to what is likely to happen in the immediate future, we 
do not anticipate the supply of commercial bills to be other than 
very limited. There may be a slight increase in the volume of 
such bills when compared with 1934 and 1935, but at present a 
good proportion of those that are on offer seems to be absorbed 
by the clearing banks. 

I will now turn to the accounts, which have been submitted to 
you quite recently. The figures in the balance-sheet are similar 
to those of a vear ago. The capital and reserve are the same. 
The loan and other accounts are up £100,000. at £23,660,000, the 
rebate on bills discounted is £1,320 higher at the substantial figure 
of £161,374, and the balance carried forward is raised by £21,000, 
This, together with the £29,400 added last year makes an increase 
of £50,000 in the two years, 

On the credit side the various items all show a slight increase, 
but there is no material change in any of them. I would like to 
repeat here what I have said in previous years that the bulk of 
the securities are short-dated, and among the bills discounted 
there are no obligations of any kind outstanding relating to foreign 
governments or foreign municipalities. (Hear, hear.) 


Prorits AND DIVIDEND. 


Looking next at the profit and loss account, you will observe 
that the current expenses and other charges are lower by £5,300. 
A further sum of £100,000 is transferred to investment reserve 
account which, added to the £200,000 transferred a year ago, 
brings this fund up to £300,000. This is in accordance with the 
policy which I have already referred to in my remarks today. 
We have not made a transfer to staff pension fund this year because 
the fund is in a strong position and able to meet all probable claims 
upon it. 

On the credit side the gross profits are £122,000 lower than a 
year ago, but they are still very satisfactory, as we considered the 
profit realised in 1934 abnormal and one not likely to be repeated 
in the near future. The final dividend now recommended to the 
holders of ordinary shares is at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum 
making 19 per cent. for the year, being the same as a year ago, 
while the dividend on the preference shares is also unchanged at 
6 per cent. 


It only remains for me to bear testimony once again to the 
able and successful manner in which Mr. Newcomb has managed 
the affairs of the company—(applause)—and to offer my best thanks 
to the sub-manager and the whole staff for the loyal and devoted 
support they have extended to him. (Applause.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 











COMPANY MEETING 





MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 


Tue fourteenth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and 
Greenwich, Ltd., was held on Friday, January 17th, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bt. (Chairman) said the net revenue derived 
from investments, interest, &c., for the year ended December 31st 
last exceeded that of 1934, the figures being £252,088 this year, as 
against £230,290 for 1934. The result for the past year as reflected 
in the accounts presented would, he thought, be considered as 
highly satisfactory. As he pointed out at the last annual meeting, 
this holding company for twelve years had maintained a steady 
dividend of 12} per cent., but this year the directors were in a 
position to recommend not only a final dividend of 7} per cent., 
making 12} per cent. for the year, but also to recommend the 
payment of a cash bonus of 24 per cent. As a result of the satis- 
factory nature of last year’s trading of their associated companies, 
the directors had felt justified in recommending the payment of 
this bonus, and he felt sure that in following this course he would 
have the approval of the shareholders. (Hear, hear.) He was very 
glad to state that their subsidiary companies had shared in the 
increased industrial prosperity in this country in 1935, and he 
hoped and believed that the upward trend of trade would continue 
for many years. 

As Chairman of the Company and also of Michael Nairn and Co., 
he would like to emphasise the fact that although they had naturally 
benefited by the increased volume of trade, the gratifying results of 
the year’s operations of their associated companies could not have 
heen achieved without the most competent and expert management 
in co-operation with a loyal administrative and works staff. 

It had been the custom for many years for that Company to pay in 
recognition of loyal service a bonus to all workers who had been in 
their employment for one year or more, and the Directors had 
decided to increase the rate of bonus for the year now under review 
in order that the workers might participate along with the share- 
holders in the increased prosperity of the Company. 

The transference of the Greenwich plant to Kirkcaldy was now 
taking place, but the progress must be a gradual one, and a con- 
siderable range of Greenwich linoleum was still being manufactured 
at Greenwich. The works which the Nairn Company acquired 
with other assets from the Fife Linoleum Company, Ltd., Kirk- 
caldy, were now being completely rebuilt for the manufacture of 
Greenwich inlaid linoleum, and the plant now being installed for 
this purpose would probably prove to be the most modern in the 
linoleum world. 

Major Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, Bt., seconded the motion, which 
Was unanimously approved. 
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(Continued from page 148.) 


end of last October. Out of 200,744 borrowers, 9 peorh .: 
or concerns received loans exceeding £500,000, 75 received | 
advances ranging between £100,000 and half a Millio 
One hundred and thirty-six borrowers obtained ogy 
ranging from £50,000 to £100,000; 1627  borrowe, 
obtained loans ranging from £10,000 to £50,000; 95» 
obtained loans ranging from £5,000 to £10,000; 19.4» F 
received loans ranging from £1,000 up to £5,000, whik | 
no fewer than 176,963 customers obtained advances y 
to a maximum of £1,000. Thus out of the 200747 
borrowers, the average advance was £774. A mop 
complete refutation of the assertion that the Bank 
do not cater in their advances for the small individu 
and the smaller industrial concerns could not possibly 
be furnished. . 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

But while faithfully recording the improvement 
established in economic conditions during the past year, 
it is scarcely surprising that Mr. Tuke’s views concerning 
the general outlook were governed to a considerabk 
extent by the unsettled international, political outlog 
and the restricted state of international trade. Any | 
attempt, he said, ‘‘ to assess the future trend of economie | 
events must take account of the fact that, after a lon 
period of peaceful endeavour, there is now a revival 
amongst many nations of that feeling of insecurity 
which accentuates the tendency towards economic! 
nationalism and thus postpones the benefits which would | 
result from a more liberal trade policy.” Mr. Tuke then | 
referred to the further restrictions of trade resulting 
from the disequilibrium between the dollar and the? 
“gold bloc” currencies and the maldistribution of gold, | 
The Chairman of Barclays Bank also pointed out that 
the world-wide conditions of unemployment were largely 
connected with this spirit of economic nationalism, with | 
its restrictive effects upon trade. Few people, however, [ 
will disagree with his assertion that while one of the 
major requirements of the present time is the restoration 
of confidence in the stability of exchanges, world con- 
ditions, political, financial and economic are scarcely 
such as to justify the hope of an early return to a suitable 
international monetary system. Artuvr W. Kippy, 


Martins Bank 


Appress BY Mr. KE. B. Orme. 

AurnouGH a considerable proportion of the operations 
of Martins Bank are carried on in_ localities whieh | 
have suffered in special degree from the depression in 
the shipping and textile industry, the Chairman, Mr. 
K. B. Orme, at the recent meeting of shareholders, was 
able not only to report a moderate increase in profits 
for the past year, but was on the whole able to strike a 
hopeful note with regard to the general trade outlook. 

In commenting upon a slight decrease under the | 
head of Advances, Mr. Orme drew attention to some of | 
the influences affecting bankers’ advances at the present 
time. Two of these are well worth consideration. 
One of the explanations of the extreme cheapness of | 





of money in oversea trade by British finance house [ 
and other institutions. This, in its turn, has enabled 

large funds hitherto actively engaged in foreign services ” 
to be set free to compete with the resources of the banks. 

Another and happier explanation of the movements 

in banking advances is, of course, to be found in the 

fact that, owing to improved trade conditions a number 
of outstanding loans which had come to be regarded 
as frozen assets have now been liquidated, and _ these 
repayments have tended to offset the effect which would | 
have been produced by new business. Moreover, another 
circumstance which must have affected bankers’ advances 
is the fact that the cheapness of money has enabled 
many Corporations and large Industrial companits 
whose practice was to obtain finance by means of tem 





(Continued on page 153.) 
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TRIBUTE TO KING GEORGE 
REVIEW OF MONETARY CONDITIONS 
INCREASED ADVANCES 
MR. W. FAVILL TUKE’S SPEECH 

















Rerort of the 4Ist ordinary general meeting held on Thursday, 
January 23rd, 1936. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—We meet to- 
in the shadow of a great National bereavement. The outstand- 
racteristics of our late beloved King were his unswerving 
devotion to duty, the simplicity of his life and character, and his 
essential humanity. It was the rare combination of those fine 
qualities which engendered between King George and us, his people, 
that bond of abiding affection and unshakable loyalty which was so 
happily made manifest at his recent Jubilee. His warm and afiec- 
tionate nature made him considerate and kind. He was greatly 
loved, and his death so soon after his memorable Jubilee leaves us 
not only with a sense of National calamity, but of grievous personal 
loss, Because of this sense of personal loss, we are able to appreciate 
to the full the great sorrow which has befallen our new Sovereign, 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, and all the Members of the Royal Family. 
We mourn with them and our sympathy is sincere and heartfelt. 
Asasilent tribute to the memory of His late Majesty, I will ask you 
to rise and remain standing for a few moments. 

I will now call upon the Secretary to read the Notice of Meeting 
and the Certificate of the Auditors which appears at the foot of the 
balance-sheet that has been submitted to you. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, 
Nichols, Sendell and Co. and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. 


day 
ing cha 


The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Is it your 
pleasure that the report and accoints submitted be taken as read ? 


Perhaps the most reliable barometer of trading conditions in this 
country is to be found in the statistics of the Ministry of Labour 
relating to the employment position. For three years, there has 
been a fairly steady decline in the numbers registered as unemployed 
from the peak figure for Great Britain of 2,903,065 reached in 
January, 1933. On December 16th, 1935, the total had been reduced 
to 1,868,565, while a further indication of improvement is the fact 
that in each suecessive month since March last a fresh high record 
was attained in the official estimates of the number of insured 
workers, aged 16 to 64, in employment, the figure on December 16th 
last being 10,599,000. If additional evidence of progress towards 
better conditionsduring 1935 be needed, it can be found in a variety of 
directions, including the growth in industrial production, the higher 
profits of joint stock companies, the increased amounts which these 
concerns have been able to place to reserves, the buoyancy of the 
returns from taxation, the expansion in retail trade affecting all the 
main divisions of the country, the greater spending power of the 
community, as indicated by the increase in the volume of notes in 
circulation, the reduction in our adverse balance of visible trade and 
the relative stability of the pound, both in relation to gold and to its 
internal purchasing power. 

However prudent and skilful a banker may be, he cannot rise 
superior to prevailing circumstances, and, therefore, to a greater or 
less extent his position must always reflect the conditions governing 
industry. It follows that an analysis of the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account you have before you will reveal some improve- 
ment under almost every heading. 


CURRENT AND Deposit Accounts. 


Current, deposit and other accounts at December 31st last 
amounted to £406,782,270, being an increase of £26,688,511 over 
the corresponding figure for the preceding year. The average of our 
Current and Deposit accounts for 1935, as appearing in our monthly 
statements, was higher than in 1934 by £19,080,000, 

At the end of 1930, about 44 per cent. of our total Current and 
Deposit accounts consisted of amounts held on Deposit Account, 
but sinee that date, the proportion of Current Accounts has increased, 
the figures at the close of 1935 being Current Accounts 62 per cent. 
and Deposit Accounts 38 per cent. When deposit rates are unat- 
tractive, there will usually be a tendency for balances to be allowed 
to remain on Current Account, but, apart from this factor, I believe 
that improving trade and greater confidence in the outlook for busi- 
ness are responsible for some portion of the movement. 

ACCEPTANCES. 

The item Acceptances and Endorsements, &c., which, because 
it largely arises out of overseas trade, normally acts as a barometer 
in showing the position of foreign business, again reveals a slight 
increase. 

While the further expansion in overseas trade is indeed gratifying, 
the experience of the past year suggests that it is upon internal trade 
that we must still mainly rely for a continuance of that recovery 
which we have experienced during the last few years, and, in this 
connexion, it is noticeable that, although the volume of British 





exports of manufactured articles in the first nine months of 1935 
was only 91 per cent. of the 1930 level, the output of the manufactur- 
ing industries was about 15 per cent. greater than in that year. A 
detailed investigation of the unemployment statistics reveals the 
magnitude of the adjustments which will have to be made in the 
absence of any marked recovery in markets abroad. On Decem- 
ber 16th last, the percentage of insured workers unemployed in 
Great Britain was 38.4 per cent. in shipbuilding and ship-repairing, 
30.1 per cent. in the shipping service, 19.4 per cent. in coal-mining, 
16.9 per cent. in metal manufacture, and 16.6 per cent. in the cotton 
industry. It is true that these figures compare favourably with 
those of recent years, but the position disclosed is nevertheless 
serious and serves to emphasise the need for devoting unremitting 
attention to surmounting the difficulties facing our traders in their 
endeavours to secure an expansion in overseas business, 


THe Casu Ratio. 


On the other side of the balance-sheet, Cash in Hand and with tho 
Bank of England shows a rise of £5,235,774 compared with the figure 
for December 31st, 1934, the ratio to Deposits increasing from 12.31 
per cent. to 12.79 per cent. 

The average holding of Cash (including balances with the Bank 
of England) of the ten London Clearing Banks during 1935, as shown 
in their monthly statements, recorded an increase over the preceding 
year of nearly £3} million, but the ratio of this item to average 
Deposits was reduced from 11.27 per cent. to 10.77 per cent. 

The effect of the increase in the holding of Cash and of the willing- 
ness of certain of the London Clearing Banks to reduce their cash 
ratios was to give the London Clearing Banks as a whole a cash 
holding in excess of the amount they regarded as being necessary, 
and they were thus in a position to finance the larger volume of 
Treasury Bills offered at the weekly tenders, to which I shall refer 
later, as well as to meet the increased demand for advances and to 
acquire other additional assets. When the banks as a whole increase 
their total assets, by making advances, purchasing bills or securities, 
or by any other means, the effect is to add to deposits, and, unless 
the holding of cash be raised as a result of other transactions. the 
ratio of Cash to Deposits will be lowered. This process can only be 
continued until the eash ratios of the various banks are reduced to 
what each has decided is a minimum figure consistent with its obliga- 
tions to depositors. Consequently if, as in the case of the London 
Clearing Banks in 1935, the average holding of cash is raised by 
nearly £3$ million to about £215} million and the ratio to deposits 
is reduced from 11.27 per cent. to 10.77 per cent., the cash avialable 
will support an increase in deposits of approximately £120 million. 
This is what actually took place last year, and the resulting changes 
in the monthly statements of the Clearing Banks afford a practical 
demonstration of the fact, which I find is still widely misunderstood, 
that every increase in bank assets as a whole must involve an 
equivalent increase in bank deposits. 

Let me endeavour to make the limitations to this process plain. 

To deal first with the situation of the banks as a whole, it should 
be clearly understood that there are certain definite limits to an 
expansion in banking assets. As I have pointed out, a net increase 
in the assets of the banks increases deposits, but deposits are a liability 
against which the need for liquidity makes it essential that the 
banks should hold an adequate proportion of cash. There is, there- 
fore, a definite restriction upon the ability of the commercial banks 
to raise the total of deposits, for the control of the cash base of the 
country is not in their hands, but in those of the Bank of England, 
which in turn operates subject to such limitations as result from the 
statutory restrictions upon the issue of legal tender money. I feck 
that this matter should be thoroughly understood. When we con- 
sider the position of an individual bank, there is still less justification 
for the extravagant and dangerous misconceptions which have 
arisen. Statements which have been made from time to time are 
capable of the interpretation that all a bank has to do when it wishes 
to increase its own deposits, is to buy an investment, make an 
advance or discount a bill; but if it were possible for a bank to 
create deposits for itself without cost or limit, it would be absurd 
for the banks to endeavour to attract deposits by the payment of 
interest and by the rendering of many valuable services to their 
customers. Jn actual fact, just as it is true that every net increase 
in banking assets increases deposits, so is it true that an individual 
bank can only continue to Jend so long as it continues to receive 
deposits from its customers. Havingincreased its deposits by the grant- 
ing of a loan or byany other operation, the bank does not retain any 
ownership or right in such deposit. The amount can be drawn out 
in cash, or paid into another bank, and in either case the first. bank’s 
holding of cash would be reduced and its ratio of cash to deposits 
would fall. If this process were not arrested, the bank’s business 
would soon come to an end, Consequently, it is only by attracting 
deposits to itself that it can continue to function, and to provide the 
many services upon which the smooth working of the trade and 
industry of the country depends. The primary function of a bank 
is to mobilise or make liquid the assets of its customers, and the 
suggestion so often made that a bank “creates” credit out of 
nothing is therefore definitely incorrect ; in the final analysis, the 
granting of a credit by a bank represents the exchange of one form 
of debt for another. Moreover, the credit which a bank can grant 
to creditworthy borrowers depends upon its own credit standing as 
represented by the degree of trust reposed in it by the public, which 
is itself the product of many years of valuable service, fair dealing 
and integrity, supported by the strength of its position as disclosed 

by its balance-sheet. 
(Continued on page 152.) 
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(Continued from page 151.) 
ADVANCES. 

IT am glad to say that advances to customers show an increase 

for the second year in succession, and that, because of the marked 

“recovery in general conditions, their quality and velocity of turnover 
have also improved. I think this is true under almost every 
heading. 

In many ways, the item of advances is the most important in a 
bank’s balance-sheet, as it is upon the judgment with which loans 
are made that much of a bank’s success depends. I, therefore, 
propose to deal with this item in some detail. 

Jt may interest you to know that, at the end of October last, 
which is the latest practicable date for which I can give you detailed 
figures, the total number of customers having advances was 200,744, 
of which number 132.365 were borrowing amounts not exceeding 
£5,000, while the average advance was £774. 

The figures for December are not available, but you may take it 
that the number remains approximately the same, although in the 
interim a large number of loans has been repaid, reduced or increased, 
while many fresh Joans have been granted. You will understand 
that the position is constantly changing, both in regard to the 
individuals to whom we lend and the amounts they borrow. Thus 
the customer who is in credit today may be in debit tomorrow and 
wice versa. jf 

The largest single item is ‘‘ Advances to Professional and Private 
Individuals.” These are granted to 123,764 different persons, 
and they represent 35.7 per cent. of the total amount of our advances. 
These advances are needed for a great variety of purposes. ~ They 
may be of a very temporary character, e.g., for the purpose of 
building or buying a house pending the sale of another house, the 
arrangement of a mortgage, the maturity of an insurance policy, 
or the sale of Stock Exchange securities, but in the majority of 
instances the amount, although borrowed by an individual in his 
private capacity, is in fact used in his business or profession. 

The remainder of our advances is very widely spread, loans being 
made to farmers, to the mining and manufacturing industries, to 
merchants and wholesalers, to retailers, public bodies, shipping 
concerns, hospitals, religious bodies, &e. 

Apart from our advances to professional and private people, 


the largest item is represented by ‘* Advances to Retailers.” These 
are granted to 25,758 customers. The next largest item is 


* Advances to Farmers,’ of which there are 19,423. Fourth in 
importance is “* Advances to Builders (including Building Material 
Manufacturers and Public Works Contractors),’’ the number being 
6,662. This item is interesting because of the great activity in 
the building industry—an activity upon which, to a very considerable 
extent, depends the prosperity of other trades and industries. In 
the circumstances, it may appear that the item is rather small, 
but vou will understand that in that big omnibus item ‘* Advances 
to Professional and Private Individuals” there is a substantial 
amount which, if it could be dissected, would properly be tabulated 
under this heading. 

As I see it, the expansion in the erection of new buildings is due 
in an appreciable degree to the demand for small houses of a better 
type. lt would seem that the great mass of the population is 
enjoying increased purchasing power. This rise in purchasing 
power has enabled families who were sharing a house to remove to 
a small house, while many of the occupants of the smaller houses 
have found it possible to remove to somewhat larger or more modern 
dwellings. 

It is important to notice that the part played by the banks in 
financtng this significant and gratifying movement is complementary 
to that of the building societies. The banks assist the builder by 
edvancing some portion of the actual cost of the building, while the 
building societies finance the buyer by advancing an agreed portion 
of the purchase price of the completed house. 

In 1934, no less than 237,211 borrowers acquired houses by availing 
thermselves of the facilities provided by the building societies. 
As a bank we do not, and cannot, accept business similar to that 
undertaken by building societies, who advance money on mortgage 
for long periods, because, as our deposits are repayable on demand 
or at short notice, our advances must also be arranged on the 
same conditions. 

Prorit AND Loss Account. 


The net profit for the year ended December 31st last, after 
payment of all charges and after making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to the sum of 
£1,783,784 5s. 54.,to which has to be added the sum of £564,136 
13s. 10d. brought forward from the preceding year, making a total 
of £2,.347,920 19s. 3d. to be dealt with. The profit for the past year, 
therefore, shows a further moderate rise of £75,610 8s. lld., and the 
dircctors, after appropriating £150,000 to the reduction of premises 
account, have decided to recommend the payment of the usual 
dividends at the rates of 10 per cent. per annum on the *‘ A ’”’ shares 
and 14 per cent. per annum on the * B” and *‘C” shares, subject 
to income tax, involving a net amount of £1,614,275 10s. 2d. and 
leaving a sum of £583,645 9s. ld. to be carried forward. 

The maintenance of very low rates of interest for both short- and 
Jong-term borrowing has been of great benefit to the Government 
during those years when revenue from taxation was adversely affected 
by the decline in trade. At the same time, it has involved consider- 
able sacrifices on the part of holders of investments, both, private 
individuals and public corporations. At the end of last year, we were 





———____ 
employing £86,300,000 in money. at call and short notice 
bills discounted, upon a very large proportion of which 
between } per cent. and 1 per cent., whereas in normal years Tates 
have usually been from 2} per cent. to 4 per cent. It has not Prove 
possible to secure a proportionate reduction in the cost of the Many 
services afforded to customers as a compensation for this logs q 
earning power. As I informed you last year, bankers are not in 
favour of an abnormally high bank rate, which, in addition to bein 
a burden on those who rely on borrowed capital, is usually an indica, 
tion of the necessity for correcting an unhealthy condition in some 
part of the economic structure. At the same time, the exceptionaljy 
low rates of recent years have created very difficult problems for 
your directors and I feel that, in all the circumstances, you will 
agree that the results achieved during the past 12 months are mog 
satisfactory. 

T have endeavoured within the time at my disposal to give you 
a clear idea of the position revealed by our balance-sheet and profi 
and loss account. From the figures and facts I have quoted, you yl 
I think, realise that. this bank, in common with the other great joint 
stock banks, is part and parcel of the life of the nation, Qy 
work and our interests lie with the population as a whole, this fact 
becoming more and more true as the banking habit continues ty 
extend down the social scale. Our prosperity depends upon thy 
common prosperity, and our interests upon the common interestg, 
An examination of our balance-sheet is, in effect, an examination of 
the conditions ruling throughout the country, and, having regan ty 
the difficult times through which the world is passing, we can find 
substantial reasons for satisfaction in the progress revealed, 


When speaking to you last year, I mentioned certain facto 
which suggested that the world was slowly emerging from the 
depression. The past twelve months have witnessed further 
progress, but unfortunately other developments have tended to 
obscure the outlook and to retard the growth of confidence justified 
by the increased volume of trade enjoyed over a large part of the 
world, and not least in this country. 


© and ip 
wo 


Any attempt to assess the future trend of economic events must 
take account of the fact that, after a long period of peaceful en. 
deavour, there is now a revival amongst many nations of that 
feeling of insecurity, which accentuates the tendency towards 
economic nationalism, and thus postpones the benefits which 
would result from a more liberal trade policy. The disequilibrium 
between the dollar and the “ gold bloc ” currencies, which resulted 
from the devaluation of the dollar, also persists, and doubts of 
the ability of members of the “gold bloc’”’ to maintain existing 
parities have resulted in heavy shipments of gold westward across 
the Atlantic, thus further increasing the enormous stocks of the 
metal held in the United States. On the other hand, the stability 
of exchange quotations within the “ sterling area ” has been helpful 
in the development of international trade over a large part of the 
world, while the rise in the prices of primary commodities, the 
depreciation of the pound and the dollar, cheap money and funding 
schemes, have relieved the burden of debt in many countries 
There is also the fact that the continued expansion in industrial 
activity has been partly responsible for a further reduction in the 
enormous stocks of raw materials which, for a long period, have 
overshadowed markets. In addition to these influences, the 
spread between the prices of primary commodities and manufac. 
tured goods has tended to narrow in many countries, thus raising 
the purchasing power of large sctions of the world’s population, 
while the rise in trading activity has brought to many that feeling 
of personal security and well-being that employment in some useful 
occupation alone can give. This is, perhaps, the greatest achieve. 
ment. 

Unfortunately, there is still much unemployment throughout 
the world. In this country alone, we have over 1,800,000 people 
registered as unemployed, and we have to admit that, to a very 
considerable extent, the solution of this grievous problem is to be 
found in that increase in our overseas trade which the spirit of 
economic self-sufficiency is making so difficult. Upon a satis- 
factory revival in international trade depends not only the raising 
of our own standard of living, but also that cf other countries. 
Amongst the factors tending to prevent a revival of world trade 
is the lack of confidence in the stability of the relationship between 
the various currencies of the world. I think most people will 
agree that the restoration of confidence in the stability of the 
exchanges is one of the major requirements of the present time, 
but the factors I have mentioned suggest that world conditions, 
political, financial and economic, are not such as to justify the 
hope of any early return to a stable international monetary system. 
Many of the difficulties involved are largely outside our control, 
but as a great and powerful nation offering a large market for 
the products of other countries; we have widespread influence and, 
consequently, grave responsibilities. 

I do not wish to end my address on a note of pessimism. Balan- 
cing the credit and debit items in the events of the past twelve 
months, it would appear that real progress has been made, and, 
if we are spared further major developments of a disturbing 
character abroad, or complications at home, I sce no reason why 
the recent improvement should not be continued. The preblems 
still to be solved call for statesmanship and Icadership of a high 
order, but, remembering all the achievements which the moder 
world has to its credit, I fecl justified in believing that eventually 
a way will be found of removing those fears which, by leading 10 
the adoption of policies of economic self-sufficiency, retard inte 
national progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted and other formal busines 
was transacted, 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 150.) 
porary borrowing to replace that method by cheap, 
At the same time, it may fairly 


permanent, capital. 
ag ape expanding trade, helped by cheap money 


and the expected increase in Government spending, 
finally stimulate demands for banking loans. 


SomE ENcouRAGING SIGNs. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the circumstances _ re- 
sponsible for a curtailment of loan requirements from 
the banks, Mr. Orme was by no means pessimistic with 
regard to the outlook. Even as regards cotton, although 
the industry has for some time past failed to make the 
usual demands for bankers’ loans, Mr. Orme discovered 
some encouraging signs. At the moment, he said, 
“there is distinct improvement, and_ prospects . are 
brighter than they have been for several years. Co- 
operation within the industry is required, and, with 
this in evidence, we are justified in looking for better 
times.” In the wool trade there has, of course, been 
considerable activity. 

Indeed, as regards internal conditions, Mr. Orme 
took a hopeful view, always assuming the absence of 
some mad act, plunging us into external political strife 
or industrial turmoil at home, such as that threatened 
inthe coal industry. I would like, he said, “* to emphasise 
that the improvement we are witnessing in home affairs, 
including as it does the gradual decline in unemployment, 
is not due to any fortuitous change of circumstances, 
but is the result of steady, well-thought-out planning 
over a considerable period, and it is inconceivable that 
we should do anything to jeopardise the fruits of those 
labours.” 

Worip Trape OUTLOOK. 

On the question of world trade conditions, Mr. Orme’s 
observations were of particular interest, and he had 
some strong things to say with regard to economic 
nationalism. Recognising that the leading idea of 
nations at the moment seems to be that of strengthening 
their own economic position, Mr. Orme declared that 
“the doctrine of self-sufficiency cannot be continued 
indefinitely.” And then, enlarging upon the point, 
he said: ‘If countries which are favourably situated 
for the production of primary products, formerly 
exchanged for the manufactured goods of countries 
best able to produce those goods, adopt a manufacturing 
policy themselves, and manufacturing countries, by 
various means, foster uneconomic development of their 
agricultural industries, we shall, sooner or later, arrive 
at a position of stalemate so far as world trade is con- 
cerned, for world trade consists of the exchange of 
goods,” 

STABILISING CURRENCIES. 

In common with Mr. Favill Tuke, of Barclays Bank, 
and, I imagine, with some other bankers who have 
yet to speak, Mr. Orme then expressed his belief that 
permanent world recovery would have to come along 
the lines of a general stabilisation of currencies. He 
fully recognised the many difficulties in the way of 
obtaining this stabilisation, but he is evidently of 
the opinion that immediate attention should be con- 
centrated upon the solution of this difficulty which is 
obstructing international trade and, therefore, inter- 
national recovery. The point of view, he said, “ that 
this country is not doing so badly under existing con- 
ditions, and that any approach to stabilisation on our 
part should be made with caution, may reasonably be 
advanced, but this should not deter us from taking 
our part, and a leading part, in a general endeavour to 
adjust disordered conditions throughout the world.” 

Arruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


SUBDUED MARKETS. 
Ir should be unnecessary to say that the Stock Markets during 
the past week have been completely dominated, first, by the 
Ulness of King George, and later by the news of his death. 
(Continued on page 155.) 


Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Cld Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 











COMPANY MEETINGS 





OLYMPIA LIMITED 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR. PHILIP E. HILL ON THE OUTLOOK 


THE seventh ordinary general meeting of Olympia, Ltd., was 
held on January 16th, at the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman of the company), who presided, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, the net revenue of the company 
for the year under review as shown in the accounts is some £3,700 
less than last year, of which amount £2,800 is represented by a 
smaller profit on the realisation of investments. The trading 
profits are, therefore, as you will sec, approximately the same 
as last year. 

Aiter providing for the usual dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, a sum of £18,185 is added to the carry-forward, 
which now stands at the sum of £109,512.. In accordance with 
the terms of the Debenture stock trust deed the company has, 
during the past year, redeemed a further £18,500 Debenture stock, 
making a total of £36,300 redeemed to date. 

As outlined at the meeting last year our subsidiary company has 
completed the purchase of the property referred to and paid the 
sum of £95,000, and, subject to a charge for that amount, the 
subsidiary company owns freehold properties to the value of 
£400,000. In view of the fact that it is understood that we are 
to have a competitor in the exhibition business I feel you would 
like me to say something as to the outlook for your company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





THE NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 





Tue eighty-sixth annual meeting of The National Building Society 
was held at Southern House, London, on Friday, January 17th. 


The chairman (Mr. Geo. Elkington, J.P., F.R.I.B.A.), who pre- 
sided, said that the accounts showed excellent results and satisfactory 
progress in every direction. ‘‘ Safe and sure, steady and substantial,” 
described the progress made during the year. 

Total assets of the society at the end of the financial year 1935 
were £27,281,737, and showed a net increase of £2,394,049, which 
compared with a net increase the previous year of £2,111,397. 
Mortgage interest rates had engaged the earnest consideration of the 
board during the financial year under review. It had been decided 
to continue the rebate of one-half per cent, to old borrowers in the 
financial year ended October 31st, 1935, and as from November Ist, 
1935. a general reduction in interest was granted on such accounts. 

The advances made during the year upon approved freehold and 
leasehold properties amounted to £5,163,961, which exceeded last 
year’s amount by £476,575. The mortgage assets at the end of the 
year totalled £24,594,553, which showed a net increase of £2,457,361 
and was represented by 40,647 mortgages. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





IMPROVING TRADE OUTLOOK 





“RISING SUN OF PROSPERITY ” 





STABLE CURRENCIES URGENT 





MR. E. B. ORME’S REVIEW 





Tue one hundred and fifth annual general meeting of shareholders 
of Martins Bank, Limited, was held at the Bank’s head office, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, January 2\st. 


Mr. Edward B. Orme, chairman, who presided; said : 


Our net profit is £693,117, an increase of £20,860 upon the previous 
year, and as it has been achieved when, money rates have shown 
a steady downward tendency, we are not dissatisfied. With 
£222,755 brought in from last account, we have £915,872 available. 
A dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum is recommended. 
We propose to place £50,000 to Premises Redemption, and £50,000 
to Pension Fund, carrying forward £233,466. It is also proposed 
to transfer £100,000 from Investment Reserve to published Reserve, 
bringing the latter up to £3,100,000. 


GrowtH OF BUSINESS. 


Cash in Hand and at the Bank of England is £9,787,355 ; while 
the total of all our cash items is 21 per cent. of our liabilities to 
the public. Treasury Bills and Bonds and _ first-class securities 
maturing within six months amount to £7,043,860, compared 
with £4,230,000 of Treasury Bills a year ago. Commercial Bills 
are £1,325,100, an inerease of £20,892. Investments stand at 
£34,905,292, having risen £2,669,842 during the year. 


Bank Premises at £2,667,345 show a reduction of £111,083. 
Acceptances have increased by £335,130 to £2,605,118, a satis- 
factory feature in that it indicates an upward trend in the volume 
of overseas trade. Our Deposits now stand at £87,287,562, being 
£4,667,530 in excess of the amount a year ago. It is gratifying 
to record this growth in the Bank’s business. 


Advances are fairly well maintained, the amount of £29,508,600 
showing a decrease of some £840,976. There are several reasons 
for this important item not showing that expansion we would 
like to see. You may dismiss at once the suggestion that we are 
not prepared to lend freely, as every eligible application receives 
the fullest consideration, with the object of the advance being 
made if that can be done without undue risk. 


Money MarKetT FEATURES, 


One of the foremost conditions accountable for the non-ex- 
pansion of Bank advances is the heavy decline in employment of 
money in overseas trade by British finance houses, which has 
enabled large funds to be set free to compete with the resources 
of the Banks. 


Another important reason is the cheapness of money, the advent 
of which induced corporations, large industrial companies, and 
other concerns to replace temporary finance by cheap permanent 
capital. 

Then we are not without indications that the building boom 
may have almost spent itself, at any rate so far as housing is con- 
cerned, but it is probable that slum clearance and industrial ex- 
pansion will offset the decline in advances brought about by any 
slackening in the erection of dwelling houses. 


BETTER TIMES FOR CoTrTon, 


Cotton again has not made those demands upon us to which 
we have been accustomed in previous years, but at the moment 
prospects are brighter than they have been for several years. Co- 
operation within the industry is required, and with this in evidence 
we are justified in looking for better times. 


In the wool trade there has been considerable activity, and 
advances have been maintained, but in the iron and steel areas, 
notwithstanding widespread improvement, we have not experienced 
increased demand for accommodation. 


Home TrRADE RECOVERY. 


The year just closed differed little from its immediate predecessor 
except that recovery in our internal trade made further progress. 
There are few of the industries of the country in which your Bank 
is not largely interested, and the steady improvement which has 
taken place during the past three or four years has had a cor- 
respondingly beneficial effect upon our own fortunes. Positions 
which were difficult or frozen are gradually responding to the rising 
sun of prosperity, and I invite you to believe that this will con- 
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tinue, unless we are plunged again, by some mad act, into 
political strife or industrial turmoil at home, such as that th 
in the coal industry. 


©xtory) 


OVERSEAS TRADE NEEDS. 


Last year I referred to the position of international trad 
while there has been sustained advance in the volume of Our 9 
external commerce, improvement is not such as to justify Com. 


placency. If countries favourably situated for the productioy ie 


primary products, formerly exchanged for the manufactured 2O0ds 
of countries best able to produce those goods, adopt a Many, 
facturing policy themselves, and manufacturing countries fost, 
uneconomic development of their agricultural industries, we shal 


arrive at a position of stalemate so far as world trade is concerned F 


for world trade consists of the exchange of goods. That is Point 


I need not labour in a great shipping community such as this, anj 


I feel I would be on equally safe ground were I speaking elsewhe, 
in the British Isles, which more than any other country depen 
upon the exchange of goods for its welfare. 


STABLE CURRENCIES IMPERATIVE. 


Permanent world recovery can only come about by stabilisatig | 
of currencies. Without that, and the confidence thereby engen. | 
dered, enabling traders to undertake contracts with assurance that 
they will be successfully carried to completion, we shall not arriy) 
at the solution of international problems. It must be confegyj J 


we have made little progress during the year in this directigg, 


It should be regarded as essential that stabilisation of currenciy 4 


should in the near future engage the serious attention of the “ bey 
brains’ among the financial advisers of the nations, not from any 


academic point of view, but with the sole object of terminating i 
state of affairs which has brought into being abnormalities such yj) 
exchange equalisation funds, tariffs and other impediments to worl | 
trade. The point of view that this country is not doing so bady ; 
under existing conditions, and that any approach to stabilisatig | 
on our part should be made with caution, may reasonably ky 
advanced, but this should not deter us from taking our part ina) 
general endeavour to adjust disordered conditions throughout thy? 


world. 


Quiet CONGRATULATION.” i 


. a ' 
I will end upon a note of optimism. Both as regards our om 
position and that of the country generally, we have every reason 


for quiet congratulation, and if we can come before you again inf 


a@ year’s time with the same feeling, and with some improvemen 
in world political conditions, we shall be satisfied. 

I should not be doing my duty if I failed to mention that ats 
time like the present, when advances are difficult to maintain, an 
when interest rates for invested funds are low, it requires skilfi 
management to enable the Bank to present results such as thos 
I have discussed with you this morning. It gives me pleasur, 
therefore, to ask you to express your appreciation of the work d 
the General Manager, Mr. Furniss, and all those associated with 
him. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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To PORT SAID £24 


To BOMBAY FROM F 
& KARACHI £40 | To CALCUTTA £4 


Send for details of special off-season facilities. 





The Service which maintains a high dard of U and 
combines the amenities of luxurious travel with extremely moderate 
passage rates. Steamers specially designed, constructed an 


equipped for tropical conditions. No Inside Rooms. Spacious 
Public Apartments and Extensive Promenade Decks. 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Tel.: AVE. 9340. 


FROM 
To COLOMBO BAL 





Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent, 9222. 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 153.) 
The markets being closed on Saturday last, the news of King 
George’s illness did not become known in the House until 
Monday morning, and the immediate effect was to restrain 
dealings in all departments. On Tuesday, as might have been 
expected, the Stock Exchange and most of the leading com- 
modity markets were closed out of respect to the late Sovereign. 
The closing of these markets, it cannot be too clearly under- 
stood, however, was not prompted by any apprehension of a 
heavy fall in prices, but by the natural feeling that by reason 
of the national sorrow there would be little disposition to 
conduct business operations. Those conditions, of course, in 
due time will pass, and while it is impossible to forecast the 
future, I am inclined to think that in the absence of any 
unforeseen disturbing development in the international 
situation, markets will recover their tone, Following the 
death of a Sovereign, there is the usual restraint upon domestic 


trade, but the effect is not enduring and fortunately, at the 


present time, technical conditions in the Stock Markets are 
satisfactory, and the same may be said with regard to the 
general economic conditions throughout the country. 
* * * 
A Fine ReEcorp. 

After the satisfactory dividend distribution by Michael 
Nairn and Greenwich Limited, the Holding Company for the 
well-known linoleum manufacturing businesses, Sir Michael 
Nairn, at the annual meeting, was able to speak hopefully 
with regard to the future. He saw no reason, he said, for the 
slightest pessimism, given a continuance of an atmosphere of 
confidence and security and the maintenance of peace both 
abroad and at home. That the burden of heavy taxation 
constituted a handicap is, however, undoubtedly true. Sir 
Michael mentioned that their latest subsidiary, Michael Nairn 
and Co., had a record of eighty-cight years of steady progress 
and continued expansion. The present Company has main- 
tained the 12} per cent. dividend distribution over a period 
of twelve years, while for the past year there is an additional 
cash bonus of 23 per cent. 

* * * # 
THe Stock ExciANGE CHAIRMAN. 

The announcement made last Monday at the weekly 
meeting of the Stock Exchange Committee by the chairman, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, that he did not intend to stand 
for re-election to the Committee. in March next, has been 
received with universal regret in the City. Sir Archibald 
Campbell has been chairman of the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee now for some thirteen years, a period which I believe 
has only been once exceeded by any of his predecessors. 
Moreover, before his election as chairman he was deputy- 
chairman for some five years, while his connexion with the 
Committee goes back to 1912. Few men have filled the 
position of chairman of the Stock Exchange Committee 
with greater success or greater dignity than Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who, I consider, will always be remembered as a 
chairman who, while serving in every way the interests of 
the Stock Exchange, has combined that responsibility with 
a full recognition of all the responsibilities of the House to 
the general public. Indeed, one of the members of the 
House in a notable appreciation in the Morning Post says : 
“Under Sir Archibald Campbell's chairmanship the Stock 
Exchange prestige has been advanced and _ strengthened. 
... He has won respect for himself, the House and his 
fellow members by the unceasing exercise of his determination 
to uphold, in every way, the honourable traditions of the 
House and to maintain, at every point, the axiom that the 
best interests of the House are also the best interests of 
the public.” A. W. K. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000;  Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Paid up Capital ... eee ate eee 
Reserve Fund ea ece 

Currency Reserve aaa aes uae pen re £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








eve eee £4,500,000 
. £2,475,000 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


me 
The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
5 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 











“SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA | 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 























THE most magically revitalising 
holiday in the world is a stay in 
the Sunshine Land of Jamaica. The 
whole constitution is recharged with 
vigour and the joy of life. 

For the active there is plenty of 
sport. Golf, Fishing, Swimming, 
Shooting, Dancing and Bridge. 


ENJOY A 
MONTH OF 



















For the restful there is gorgeous 





scenery, a charming change of 
\ | environment with all the amenities 
: of first-class catering. 


ww JAMAICA 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE, 
14 Trinity Square, London, E.C. 3. 
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BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 
COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 174 


before noon on Tuesday. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the first correct solution of 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzlp» 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below, 


By ZENO 


the winner will be published in our neat issue. 


bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery} 


this we 


No envelopes will be ee. Bs 
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connection. 


The THERMAL SYNDICATE 
LTD., Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


A compact, 
portable unit, 








completely en- 

closed and pro- Makers of Ultra-Violet Ray Lamps 
tected by a neat to the Trade for over 25. Years, 
eae ce London Office: Thermal House, 12- 
lex ane 14 Old Pye St., Westminster, S.W.1. 
goggles sup- 

plied. For 

A.C. Mains 

only. 


VETAN 






PRICE £12.0.0 


OR EASY TERMS. 











TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 
men ? 

Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 
work ? 

The work costs £250,000 each year, but every 
penny will help. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 









THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.-Cor. 


Honorary Treasurer. 

























































. A price paid for this more 


frivolous age ? 


14. vev. Despoils (with 36). 

15. A relentless spirit found in 
Shelley. 

18. Ideal, 1 should think, for 


20. Generally 


engravers of sea-scapes ! 
shorter than a 
letter. 


. “If thou, that bid’st me be 


content, wert grim, 


Ugly and to thy 
mother’s womb— 
I would not care.” 
. What is mixed up with 


album. 


24. Gust of anger. 


9o7 


31. 


37. 
. Ate her bark (anag.). 
. rev. 


« TEV. 


. Fit footwear for a 


The most important part 
of a horse ? 


7. Grebe. 
28. 
29. 


vev. Away from the wind. 

Proper costume for noisy 
sprees in a university ? 

Praise found in part of the 
theatre ? 

wily 
person ? 

Long opening. 


14, 
DOWN 


1, They mark time. 


. What presumably can stop 


the Abyssinian war ? 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 178 
Woodend, Ailsa Villa, Coalisland, Co. Tyrone. 


19, 
23. 
25. 
°7 
30, 
32, 


33.” 


35, 


36. re 


. See 4. 


. Garrulous balloonist ? 
2. In 38. 

. Verbal nouns. 

3. Dirty back strects, 

. Fan-leafed palm. 


- rev. 





NOTHING TO RUN 
A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 1 - 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for Les 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 10 ll 12 13 14] 18 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at i 
the — moment raising water from a small a 
co streams to high level points where it 15 16 17 18 DT ie 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 20 21 — 
It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE'S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Seif-Acting Pump installations, 22 '23 24 | —— 
| | | | Fe 
JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, Ps | | | es 
*Phone: *Grams: 27 28 
2539 een. Rams, Accrington. ACCRINGTON. | | | | | : 
. 7 29 e | 31 | | | 32 |33 | If 
Ultra-Violet Rays give | -_ 
e e a - I 
Vitality and Tan | f+ oe a | ee. | | 
‘ | 
iv is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine | 33 | 39 
that produce a tanned healthy skin and | | | | | | | | 3 | 
invigorate the body. With the Vi-Tan H 
Unit you can enjoy the benehis of these ACROSS i f 
health-giving rays in your own home. It 4 s 3. Piece of khaki. 
starts on the switch and can be 1. This kind of tale from the 4, Go on with 8. 
plugged into any lamp or radiator barnyard gets little cre- 5. Not at all altered. 
i dence, 6. You need room for baking 


bread. 
A liberation. 


rev. One's business. 


Striking part of a coat. 

An exploded atom ? 

Part of a ship used after 
dinner ? 

Seed vessel. 

Beverage. 

Same. 

. . . & consummiation 

Devoutly to be wish'd.” 

In a yacht. 

v. See 14. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 173 


EL 


RI 
N 


is Mr. Alexander A. 








RECOMMENDED 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL -. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE RAN ‘YD SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. : 
BRIGHTON (hettingioen). —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Walcs).-—BRYN- TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 


Pe rY 
—QUEEN 


HASTINGS.— 


KESWICK.—KESWIC 


CRIEFF (VPerths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., 
CROMEKR.—GKAND HOTEL. —CROFTON. ° . 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE —DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. —THACKERAY, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. —UNITE Sd SE RVICES, 
—PARK GATES. KRd., S.W.7. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. MALVERN. ROY Ne iC 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 

FALMOUTH (Cornw: o roe! > LMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks.).—L INKEIE LD, PrmrosE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATH ERINE’S. 


MUNDESLEY. 





GLASGOW.—MORE'’S, India Street. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOL1 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 





HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths). = is MOUTH CASTLE. 


KINLOCH RANNOCH (Pe tths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE 
LOCH AWE (Aragylishire).—L OC H AWE. 


ILEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
—GRAND HOTEL 
KF VIE W 
—ROYAL MARINE, 


Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 





Wd. 


98/102 Cromwell 





RHOSNEIGR 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—--TREGEN 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Westch 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESK 


BRITISH HOTELS 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. € romer). —OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HC 
PITLOCHRY.—AT HOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE JYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. yop Ek RW ICK BAY, 
(Anglesey). Pe AY. 


(Isle ¢ 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).-BEN WwYyvis 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough an. —BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Statis).—CASTL 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste eaaee. —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN. ORT. 

TORQUAY. RE gh = DE iN COURT PRIVATE. 


~ROSLEN HAT Ld. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-FHEOBALD’S PABL 


—BEAUFC 


of SKkye).—RO 


GRAND. 
YNA CASTLE. 






ETH PK., HYDRO H OTE. 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line, 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% 


for 26; 


and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS oc cupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, iv <Co3; with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





NEVER ENDING DEMAND for cast -off Clothing 

for Women, Children and particu for Men 
arises daily in our work among the poor of Kast London, 
Parcels, enclosing name and address, gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, EAST F ND MISS- 
JON, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 





_ 








U PAIR Lady desires another to live with and share 
work of small country house, Hampshire ; garden, 
car, must be fond of children.—Box No, A639. 





OOKPLATES 
details. —CLARKE, 


.—Your own private design. Stamp for 
Lane Head, Windermere. 





~The Leigh Browne Trust offers a Prize of 

£25 for the best Essay, not exceeding 5,000 words 
on the following subject : ** What progress has been made 
in the treatment of Cancer from discoveries which 
have resulted without resort to vivisection?” For 
further particulars apply to Miss O’KELL, Secretary to 
the Leigh Browne Trust, 6£, Grove End House, London, 
N.W.8. 


ANCER.- 





TOM LONG, among tebaccos, 
Permits no ‘* which-is-which-ness,” 
For this Tobacco stands alone 

In all its fragrant richness. 





APPOINTMENTS, &ec., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





Ne OF ST. GEORGE'S S¢ HOOL, 
EN. 


HARPE ND 


This post will be vacant “owing to the retirement in 
July of the present Headmaster, who founded it) in 
1906 as a Public Boarding School for boys and girls, aged 
8 to 19, and has, since 1921, represented it on the 
Headmasters’ Conference. 

Applicants should send, not later than February 15th, 
a statement of their qualifications with the names of 
three referees to whom a questionnaire may be sent, 

Applications and enquiries should be addressed to 
the Chairman, Rev. The Hon. EK. LY?TELTON, D.D., 
Overstrand, Cromer. 





HE UNIVERSITY Or MANCHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN OF ASHBURNE 
HALL. 

Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
Warden of Ashburne Hall of Residence, which accom- 
modates about 150 Women students. 

Duties to commence on September 29th, 1936, 

Applications must be sent not later than February 
28th, 1936, to the REGISTRAR of the University, trom 
whom particulars may be obtained. 





HE UNIVERSITY or MANCHESTER. 


“WARDEN OF THE ELLIS 
JONES HALL. 


APPOINTMENT OF 
LLWYD 
Applications are invited for the post of Warden of the 
Ellis Llwyd Jones Hall of Residence, which accommo- 
dates about 35 Women students. 
Dutics to commence Se ptember 29th, 1936. 
Last date for application February l4th, 1936. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 





~~ EXAMINATIONS.—An 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935. —DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 








HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE, 





An Examination for E N TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
varying in value from £40-£80 a year, also Exhibitions, 
will be held on Mareh 10th-i2th. Applications by 
February 2th. Candidates must be under 15 on 
July 31st, 1936. 
For further 


College, 
7 QUEEN'S 
67 Queen’s Gate, Londo om, SW. 
provides an efficient training in delig Mhtful » su rrownd lings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT, 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55, 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 


particulars SECRETARY, Ladies’ 


Cheltenham. 


apply 





SECRETARIAL peaes 





increasing List of 




















3 GLORIOUS 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


IN THE 


ARANDORA 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


STAR 


a] Tunisia, Rhodes, Cyprus, 

IL: a Syria, Holy Land, Egypt 
¢ yria, y gy] 
LJ and Portugal. 


25 DAYS frm 44 GUINEAS 


The Riviera, Greece, Yugo- 
Slavia, Dalmatian Coast, 
Venice and Tunisia. 


23 DAYS from 40 GUINEAS 


Annual Birthday Cruise to 
MAY 50 Malta, Greece, Gallipoli, 
Dardanelles, Turkey, Spain. 
21 DAYS 35 GUINEAS 


Don't delay, Write now for full par- 
ticulars or call and see plan of ship. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


(White- 








from 





3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. | 






hall 2266.) Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Bradford, Belfast, Paris, 
and all Travel Agencies. 





ART EXHIBITIONS 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. ~Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


N EAR RH Y¥Y L 

LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE, N. WALES. 

Chairman: Sir RONALD MacLEay, G.C.M.G. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. SAYERS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 
; Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions 
including one for Music will be awarded on the 

results of an examination to be held next May. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS, 














r & SN €:- 8 O@ 28 FTF 2B 


at 
—_ 


RECOGNISED” TESIDENTIAL ScuooL FOR GIRLS 


JoNES, C.H., D.D. 
BOURNE, M.A. (London). 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. 
Principal: Miss D. 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth am Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and Univers ity 3. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orche aaah, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent. health reeord. 

IMustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth, 


25 





College Road, 


DUAL SC HOOL Ss 





\ CKWORTH SC H oOo ‘.. 
£ (Pounded by the Society of Friends in 1779) 
Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 
Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certifi- 
cate and Higher School Certificate standards, 


Special attention is given to the training of character 


and to the cultivation of a right sense of social an 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 aeres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry *hysies and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, sx a Bath 
Common Rooms, Library, i: andiera Works! 3 
Domestie Science Rooms, Art School, fon iwious Playing 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply : 





Phe Bursar, Ackworth School, near Pontefract, Yorks. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.—loarding School for 
B Boys, under management of Society of F 
Emphasis on Ci hip and leisure work and phy 
training. Entrance scholarship examination in March. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, before February 21st. 





















E RNEST PROCTER, A.R.A. 
4 Memorial Exhibition 

and drawings of Southern France by TAN STRANG, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10—6, 


ROUND ) THE W | WORLD 











_— pcan 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 


between San Francisco, 


Regular sailings 
Seattle or 


Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The -hilippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 


Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘Tel.: CEN. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


2827. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


FELIXNSTOWE. 





- LIXSTOWE COLLEGE, 
Examination about May 12th. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60 to £30. 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1936. Entry by April 10th. 

HEADMISTRESS, 


Age under 15 on June Ist, 
Full particulars apply to the 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING, 


An Exam ination for SIX OPE N SCHOLARSHIPS, 





value 50-80 gui , will take place in March. In addi- 
tion an Open Exhibition of £50 will be awarded on 
grounds of personality and school record. A Special 


Exhibition for Music may also be awarded. For other 
particulars see the ‘‘ Public Schools Year Book.”— 
Apply to the Head-Master, E. B. CasTLE, M.A. (Oxon.). 





ie ae rPaT lis Ss ck @ 0 L..« 
N — 

The date of the “Examinati n for 
Scholarships has been altered to June 2nd-5sth, 


Foundation 
1936. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


ie TRAINING COL- 
1 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss oe = mace Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 

ind includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
I Mt; issage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
| Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








a — DF “ORD PHYSICAL 
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MEE 
CENTRAL 


AID SOC IETY 


by ki 
THE RT. HON. 


MULBERRY HOUSE, § 


on MONDAY, 


Lady Me ~ ett, 


The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN “SIMON, 
M.D. (HM. Secretary of State for Home 


SIR 


(Retired Chief Metr 


Tickets on applic: 
Tuk SECRETARY, Victory 


ms HOOL OF 
, (Univer 


Finsbury , 
Broad Street and anew 


(Liverpool Street, 


PORLONG 


A COURSE OF 


on 
INDIAN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
A Comparat ] 


w 
Dr. 
(lately Professor of Sanskrit i 
on Tuesdays es 
on erege” y 


Tickeis mav he 
to the SVCRETARY, 
Circus, E.C. 2. 


TNIVERSI 


A Course of Thre Leectu 


OF SACRIFICE 


JAMES, M.A., D.Litt., 
History and Philosoph 
at KING'S COLLI Gh 


FEBRUARY 4th 
First Lecture the 


C. Ryder Smit! DD. 
and Professor of Theology 

A Course of Three I 
AUGUSTUS’ RELIGIOUS REF¢ 
by CYRIL BAILEY, 
of Balliol College, 


(Strand, W.C.2) 


ldth and 2Ist, at & 

Chair will be taken ~ 

i. Litt. (Principal of 
ADMISSION FREE, 


SCHOLASTIC 


i. HOOLS N , 
\ ILTORS FOR 


AU THORS, TYPE WRITING, &e. 


—_— ——— 


DP TO INCOM 


wrofessional training by 


+ 


pounds earned 


ot . 
Proxpectus FREE. 
j ' 


Premier House, 





Sc he ol of ‘Delental Studies 








AMSS. is. per 1,000 wo 


] ITERARY Typewtg 
Miss M.MACFARLANE (C) 





Q ONG-POEMS WANTED 
also considered for publicat 
—PETER DEREK Ltp., ZB 








Wj RITE FOR PROFIT. 


spare time. 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





Be ggder at home 
, ather one’s th 
FHE DISTRESSED 





appeals carnestly 
dona 
Chairn 
Treas 
Secre 
v] BROOK 








Printed in Great Britain 


ecent severe | 


wD SONS 





\ ganas ‘ WANTED TO PURCHASE 
|e ROSSING 
I a 
" NOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased, 
4 H I LI NW a Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (¢7 on) 
and Silver, Braceicts, Necklaces,Gold Dentures, Soverey 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 


Sheffield Plate, Kc, Large or small quantities. Cash op 
offer at once. 





BENTLEY & CO., 
65, New Bond Strect (lacing Brook St.), W.1, (May. 0651,) 





an; 
ae SURPLUS BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
BEST PRICES GIVEN.—THOMAS J. GASTON, 

76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM 304s. 





LAS PALMAS 








DAKAR — = = ———————— ——=—=—= 
ee | FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
TAKORADI j —___ tsa oe ns 

VICTORIA |... ... 
| { ‘ Edinburgh Currant Loaf, when made by Mackie’s 
BATHURST | of Princes Street, is delectable at tea-time. 
CASABLANCA | eiicaaenitae 
| J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
LISBON : ' 


108 Piinces Street, Edinburgh 2 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
Far from the chill March winds of England ie tacts 
you will enjoy cvery moment of this idyllic . 
cruise to the colourful western coasts of | 4 WINTER OR EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY, 
AFRICA by the modern 20,000 ton liner, “ 


DUCHESS of ATHOLL 





HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 





Established 1878 
One be splendid modern Canadian Pacific 
“DUCHESS” liners. Staunch, steady and Offers special advantages of EcONOMY, CoMrorRT and 
pei comfortable. Single and double ! the best Climate in Enuland. 


cabins, many with private bath or “en suite.” 
«Crossing the line Cruise.” 
First class only. Duration a8 days. Pi. 


From 1 iverpool Feb. 26. . : 
Minimum [fMate: 48 Gns. ] ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. Cotswold 
Country House, 4 miles from Bath. HL. & C. water, 


OTHER CRUISES BY DUCHESS SHIPS | Golf, Squash free Special Winter Terms. 


TURKISH AND ELfetaic Light Batus, 
Write for Mlustrated Tarilf, 








Mar. 14. From Southampton. 20 days cruise AT- | ee 

LANTIC ISLES, WEST AFRICA, etc. | ] ELGRAVE Club, Ltd.. 2 gns, weekly, partial board, 

Mar. 28. From Southampton. 16 days cruise bed and breakfast, 80s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
MEDITERRANEAN, MOROCCO, etc. 96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347 

Apr. 4 From Southampton. 20 davs_ cruise a 

MEDITERRANEAN, ALGIERS, etc. | ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINB 

Write for further particulars, D' BATHS HOTEDL,—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC 


CANADIAN PACIFIC | Nd. Guide trom J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 
TDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTE] Melville 


| 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 | |: ‘4Crescent, Tams.: * Melerest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere. ' 

















eee ee eee es See ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
; i ivdro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
! rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


MISCELLANEOUS | day. Jilus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





I ‘e LG :AL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit | UIET week-ends for tired al Every home 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns iree ( comfort Inclusive terns, 2 Write DaAvVIE8, 
est. — MANAGER, | issadel i, Sli 70, Irish Free State. | | Ashville, Claigmar Road, Rustington, Sussex. 


























. you anything to sell. Readers having anythin 

» sell or professional services to offer, are invited | TYRFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 
r their announcemcnts to the notice of the many - 

thousands of readers of 7 he Spectator. Prepaid Classified | Ask for De ncriptive L ist (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


, | Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, HOTELS manayed by the 

*! and should reach The Spectator Offices, 09 Gower Street, | PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ‘ASSOCT (TION, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each | LTD.; 
week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions, 5% for 13,] Pp, , Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 








74% for 26 and 10% for 52. | STRI : = yi 
| 





| YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent — country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest’ part of Surrey.— 

; Apply for List "8," stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
| Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


~| 4 CADEMY CIN EM A. yy oer to stay in London,—THE LODGE. 1 8t 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2931. iW George’s Square, $.W.1. Room and breakfast, 
| 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 5s. 6d.). With 


CINEMAS 





























ROBERT LYNEN | dinner és. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 
in a story of adventure, ———— 
“SANS FAMILLE” (U) | ” 3 
Scasonable entertainment for all! | HOUSES se Bg Ng le FOR SALE 
; oe | OR TO LET 
— — =I 
| SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
{ 
The Travel Manager will pe. Piaidaye, || | Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938 
and no charge is made for this service, | F. D. 


Enquiries should be addressed to :— 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, | IBBETT, MOSEL A CARD & Co. 
“THE SPECTATOR,” For Properties of every description in 


99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. || KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
























Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their office! 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. i—Friday, January 24, 1936. 














